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Diggings on the Palatine ; Rone.* 


EFORE inquiring as to the 
results of late excavations, it 
may be well to consider what 
the Palatine has been, and 
what are the discoveries ob- 
tained on its classic height 
within modern times. The 
first to describe its conditions 
in the sixteenth century was 
the archzologist Fulvio (Anti- 
quitates Urbis), who, referring 
to about the date 1527, de- 
scribes it as covered with ruin, 
and the only one of Rome’s 
Seven Hills quite uninhabited. 
Though, in a notice of the 
year 1534, we read of a few 

cottages among the vineyards and 

pasture lands then occupying its 
surface, I find that the church, once 

S. Sebastiano in Pallaro, had now 
become known by a second name 
also, as S. Andrea. Not long after 
this period, was built here a Casino, 
with planted gardens, by the family 
of the Dukes Mattei; the architect 
Raffaellino dal Colle, who adorned 
a small portico, or loggia, with 
frescoes of some beauty, mythologic subjects, from 
designs of Raffaelle’s. Left long to suffer from neg- 
lect, these were at last restored by Camuccini, 1824, 
as commissioned by Mr. Mills, eventually owner of 
this Casino, for whom it was purchased by Sir Wil- 
liam Gell, 1818; first as the joint property of both 
gentlemen, to be enlarged into that “ Villa Mills,” 
now a convent so frightfully conspicuous in its 
staring absurdity. About 1552 Onofrio Panvinio 

drew up a map of all these ruins, supplied in his 

work on the “Circensian Games.” By Pope 

Paul III. were formed the ornamental gardens 
called after him “ Farnese,” extending over the 
eastern slopes of the Mount, designed by Antonio 
Sangallo; and, after that architect’s death, com- 
pleted by Michelangelo, with curious summer- 
houses and loggie, once rich in artistic objects, but 
long left to the desolation and decay in which we 
now see them. About 1624 the remains of 
Vespasian’s vestibule were converted into a fac- 
tory for saltpetre; and, thirty-one years later, was 
raised, by charitable contributions, the convent of 
8. Bonaventura, for mendicant Franciscans, on 
the terrace-ground (above the arch of Constantine), 
the site of Heliogabalus’s baths ; the great central 
halls of which these buildings immediately stand 
upon;—strange and impressive opposition between 
the memory of that great and luxuriously-effemi- 
nate emperor and the austerely self-denying order 
ofvoluntary paupers! In laying the foundations 
for this church and convent were found, as we 
learn from the “Memoirs of Sante Bartoli,” nu- 
merous fragments of pavement in oriental ala- 
baster, mutilated statues and busts: strong cham- 

were opened, evidently serving for reser- 
Yoirs of water, reduced into other limits as the 
tefectory of the friars. Soon afterwards several 
columns of giallo antico, disinterred in the Mattei 
gardens, led to a much more precious ensuing disco- 
Yery,—that of a subterranean chamber entirely 
lined with tapestry of woven gold, which, however, 
fided away like a phantom, reduced to dust by 
the newly-admitted air; next to that of another 
wderground chamber, incrusted with plates of 
tilver, bearing traces of an ornamentation in gold, 


all which (still more deplorably) the workmen were 
—. 





* See p. 177, ante. 


allowed to carry away for sale as so much useless 
old metal! By the beginning of the seventeenth 
century all the Mount, where not yet so appro- 
priated already, was covered with vegetable gar- 
dens and plantations. In 1731, the Farnese 
estate became the property of Elizabeth, Queen of 
Spain, owing to the extinction of the direct male 
line representing her family; and towards the 
end of that century were removed, either to the 
Farnese Palace in Rome or to Naples, all the 
antique fragments hitherto left, in rich profusion, 
among these ruins. ‘Two complete columns of 
giallo antico had been purchased, out of the lot, 
by the Parma government, for 3,000 sequins. At 
that Roman palace are still seen many of these 
relics, architectonic and others; but the Bour- 
bonic Museum, at Naples, possesses the greatest 
art-treasure yet discovered on the imperial mount; 
—the large and unrivalled sardonyx tazza, exqui- 
sitely chiselled with a sphinx and a group of 
seven figures on one side, an «gis on the other. 
One discovery, in the sixteenth century, was 
that of the portal belonging to Vespasian’s vesti- 
bule, with jambs of Greek marble 30 feet high ; 
and about the same period were disinterred a 
colossal basalt bust of Jupiter; a statue of Her- 
cules, very similar to that called “the Farnese,” 
which the Grand Duke of Tuscany purchased for 
the Pitti Palace; and about twenty torsi of 
Amazons, larger than life, supposed to have 
adorned the Palestra, in niches along its por- 
ticoes. Among remains still accessible in the 
Farnese gardens are two subterranean chambers, 
opened in 1726, of brickwork, and now de- 
scended to by modern stairs, through a rupture 
in the walls, no original entrance being known. 
Popularly called the “ Baths of Livia” (see Ma- 
dame de Stael’s reflections, under this misappre- 
hension, in Corinne) these are supposed by Nibby 
to pertain to some house still more ancient than 
the Cesarian buildings, absorbed (as were several 
residences) within those vast edifices, to become 
mere substructures or cellars: others infer that 
they belong to the palace of Augustus, reduced to 
vaults, and thus made inaccessible, for the erec- 
tion of his temple to Apollo. Certain it is, that 
the channels along their walls, suggesting the 
idea of baths, could have been nothing else than 
gutters for guarding against or draining off damp: 
but however once used, these subterraneans 
are most interesting for the sake of the beautiful 
paintings still seen, though dimly (by taper light), 
and much faded, on their high-hung ceilings, in 
graceful designs of mythologic and arabesque 
character; the figures partly gilt on a sky-blue 
ground, and partly of that colour, with the ground 
golden.* 

A long valley, now inclosed and cultivated as a 
vegetable garden—the Orti Ronciani—is con- 
sidered the site of the Palestra (or Hippodrome) ; 
its area, 550 feet in length by 170 feet in breadth, 
having been surrounded by porticoes, with Corin- 
thian columns, restored by Septimius Severus, 
after the great fire, under Commodus; and some 
capitals of these colonnades were brought to light 
in 1824, In 1817, had been discovered « marble- 
incrusted staircase, leading from this area to the 
apartments overlooking it at one extremity. Its 
western limit is formed by a carved extent of 
lofty walls, pierced by arched windows; and to 
our left, looking in that direction, opens a spacious 
exedra, like those in the halls of Caracalla’s 
Therme ; still a considerable elevation, connected 
with a concentric corridor immediately behind its 
semicircle, on whose vault is still the stucco orna- 
mentation in coffers, once gilt or plated with 
metal, Excavations, ordered by Mr. Mills, in 
1827, led to the exhuming of several fragments 





* Dr. Braun laments the “continually advancing de- 
struction” that threatens to obliterate all that remains. 
Near to the spot where we descend into the miscalled 
** Baths” are considerable substructures, supposed those 
of the Palatine Apollo’s temple, and of another dedicated 
to Jupiter, the cella of which former is believed to have 
stood immediately over these subterraneans, supported 
by a massive wall that attaches but does not apparently 








pertain to them, 


in giallo antico and other marbles, that showed 
the action of fire on their surface, near his villa. 

Before closing our review of past labours for 
antiquarian research on this height, we must notice 
those of the Abbé Rancouriel, begun in 1775, 
when the Mattei Villa was occupied by him. They 
resulted in the uncovering of the noblest ruins 
yet beheld here, and ascribed to the system of 
buildings added by Domitian, contiguous to the 
original Augustan Palace. Three halls have re- 
mained accessible; but the rest, with all their rich 
profusion of details, have been either consigned to 
second interment ; or, in the entire material, car- 
ried off for sale! The principal hall appeared to 
be one of the most splendid—150 feet by 120 feet, 
with marble pavement, fourteen fluted columns, 
mostly paonazzetto; and eight niches, containing 
colossal statues of basalt, each flanked by two 
giallo antico pillars, the whole surface of walls 
incrusted with marbles. Two adjacent halls con- 
tained tribunes (or apses), advancing towards the 
Circus Maximus; one, from its richer style, sup- 
posed an imperial pulvinar, for enjoying the spec- 
tucles there exhibited. It is but tantalizing to 
read the reports of these barely-recovered and 
again lost remains of pomp, now that, since the 
excluding of the public from the demesne sacred 
to nuns, even the ruined piles yet erect can be 
but descried at a distance. (See the “ Beschrei- 
bung Roms,” by Platner and Urlichs.) 

Nibby’s researches on the site of Augustus’s 
residence (1825-6) are fully described by him in 
his “ Roma Antica.” They enabled him to trace, 
to his own satisfaction at least, the vestibule, with 
six pillars and pilasters; the atrium, an open 
area, 105 feet by 95 feet, surrounded by a portico 
of fifty Ionic columns; baths, communicating 
by a quadrate chamber with this peristyle; a cir- 
cular and an elliptical hall, and other octagonal 
chambers; one of which, from its four carved 
recesses, like those of the Roman banquet-rooms, 
he identified as the triclinium. He speaks of the 
precious. incrustations, Phrygian paonazzetto, 
giallo and rosso antico, pavements of white and 
coloured marbles, there profusely strewing the 
ground recently upturned for his investigations ; 
but all at last thrown away, actually carted off 
within his sight, to be sold to the stone-cutters 
on the Forum! Two entire capitals of giallo 
antico were among the treasures thus wasted, as 
he deplores ; and even within the period ensuing 
before his work was published, he tells us the 
aspect and interest of these antiquities had in 
great part passed away, much having been again 
buried under soil; so profound the indifference 
of: authorities ! 

It is difficult now to identify any one of the 
discoveries reported by Nibby; but, at the north- 
western angle of the Mount, in a territory pur- 
chased long since by the Russian, and recently 
by the French, Emperor, are still standing a series 
of small quadrate chambers, roofless, but so perfect 
that on their stuccoed walls may be admired the 
beautiful, though faded, remains of arabesque 
painting, with graceful little figures of genii, 
birds, and garlands; and near, now set within a 
modern wall, thrown up to exhibit them better, 
many portions of white marble cornices and friezes, 
with dog-tooth and egg moulding; one erect 
granite column, with its marble Corinthian capital ; 
and, on a fragment of frieze, two dolphins, resting 
upon an anchor, in allusion (as Nibby infers) to 
the victory of Actium, for the adornment of one 
of Augustus’s chambers. 

On the partitions of these chambers are several 
roughly-scratched names, in Greek and Latin 
letters, considered to have been written in idle 
moments by soldiers quartered here, probably in 
the third century; and among such familiar 
records was discovered, about four years ago, a 
curious monument of Pagan hostilities against 
Christianity, a rude caricature of the crucifixion, 
the figure on the cross with an ass’s head ! another 
figure standing below, in attitude of prayer, and 





the words beneath, in defective Greek, “ Anexa- 
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menos worships his God,” On one hand are in- 
offensive efforts, in schoolboy style, at the sketch- 
ing of figures, armed men and horses, in outline ; 
and one dilettante has scratched on the stucco, 
with tolerable correctness, an ass drawing water 
from a well by a process one sees to this day prac- 
tised in Italy ; under this being legibly written his 
sage counsel to the animal: —‘ Labora aselle 
quomodo ego laboravi et prodierit tibi.” 

The crucifixion is now in the museum of the 
Rowan College, one of the Jesuit fathers attached 
to which, Garucci, has published a learned report, 
ascribing this strange calumny to the epoch of 
Septimius Severus. Near the same angle of the 
hill are the remains of the external stairs made 
by Caligula; and several other chambers, against 
the declivity, may still be traced, some apparently 
octagonal, among the confused ruins on this side ; 
supposed the site of Tiberius’s additions to his 
paternal mansion. But the most extensive and 
strikingly-picturesque remains are those of the 
vast constructions of Septimius Severus, on the 
south-western side, overlooking the Circus Maxi- 
mus, and now within the gardens of the English 
College, reached by a steep staircase, and through 
the yard of a humble farm-house. Two piles of 
lofty vaulted chambers, double-storied, form here 
a kind of screen, advancing in front of the Mount, 
and rising to a height correspondent with its 
summit, an enormous wing of edifices still im- 
posing in decay. Standing on the spacious terrace 
at their highest roof (the lower, between the two 
stories, having given way, except where each 
chamber is divided by an arch from the next) we 
appreciate the scale of these majestic buildings ; 
and, below, must admire the fine combinations of 
ruins and woods, the long perspective between 
files of vaulted halls, shadowed by luxuriant 
foliage, where the play of light and shade, on a 
sunny day, produces effects the most beautiful 
that the artist could desire. The myrtle and ilex 
grow luxuriant here; and the ruin-terrace, partly 
encumbered by their dark green foliage, commands 
one of the noblest views of a deserted but classic 
region within the city’s walls,—of mountains and 
Campagna to the south and west. At the centre 
of these advancing structures is a third file of 
vaults, forming a front projecting more imme- 
diately above the Circus Maximus (now an 
untenanted valley of gardens); and above this 
pile rises a conspicuous ruin, containing a lofty 
elliptical hall, evidently once divided into two 
stories; its front, towards the Circus, describing a 
wide curve, with two lateral-arched niches, sup- 
posed the elevation of the imperial loggia (pal- 
vinar) for contemplating the games and speetacles 
in that arena below. Canina calls this the 
Meniano Palatino.* 

At the foot of the Mount on this side are eight 
long vaulted chambers, now the workshops of 
artisans, and probably pertaining to the Circus, At 
the foot of thesouthern declivity are six other cham- 
bers, si oilar in plan, but of different masonry; their 
arched entrances closed by ancient Roman brick- 
work, till recently opened ; making it evident that 
their interiors had been rendered inaccessible, to 
serve as mere substructures to buildings above. 
Their masonry, lees fine and regular, and with more 
cement than that of the imperial palace, as well 
as their site, led Nibby to consider these the re- 
mains of the Curie Veleres, mentioned by Tacitus 
as at this southern base of the hill. Near them 
rise the arcades, with six piers of the Neronian 
aqueduct, which supplied water from the Claudian, 
still conspicuous in ruin on the opposite Celian 
Hill, and the Palestra on the Palatine. In these, 
asin all the imperial constructions on the latter 
mount, to the south and west, the masonry is 
lateritial brickwork, still compact, and in many 
places scarcely the least injured by time. The 
confusion and want of correspondence in plan, 
frequently show how anterior have been sacri- 
ficed to later buildings,—halls and corridors 
deprived of their original connexion. Re- 
mains of coffered ceilings, and of pavements, in 
a coarse black and white mosaic, are found in the 
buildings; evidently belonging to a considerable 
range, behind the exedra of the Palestra. 

In 1847 were discovered some massive walls in 
quadrate blocks of stone, supporting the declivity 
on that side within the gardens of the Russian 
emperor ; believed a remnant of the primeval forti- 
fication, called, from the form of the city, perhaps 
anterior to Romulus, Roma Quadrata ; but, in that 





* Menianus, in the sense of a balcony, deriving from 
the name of the person who first introduced this luxurious 
arrangement to enjoy the games of the Circus without 
quitting his mansion. The, extensive ruins, so con- 
spicuous from every point of view, upon this south- 
western height, were, it is believed, the last residence of 
imperial state on the Palatine, the last inhabited wher 
Heraclius was at Rome in the seventh century, 





year of political excitements, little attention being 
given to antiquarian pursuits, these interest- 
ing relics were left to be in part dispersed. Near 
the arch of Titus is seen the pavement of the 
Clivus Victorie,* that ascended the hill from the 
Via Sacra ; and, following the modern road in this 
direction, we pass, to the left, a long range of 
vaults referred to the time of Adrian; traversed, 
just at the brow of the ascent, by remains of lofty 
vaults, about 8 feet thick, identified as the vestibule 
of Vespasian, which, running in two parallel lines, 
may be supposed to comprise in part the atrium 
also, whose area Nibby has precisely traced, toge- 
ther with its outer front. Here is the entrance 
to the court, where a solitary little church, and 
mansion for an officiating priest, are all that is leftof 
the Medizeval Benedictine Abbey of St. Sebastian ; 
some terra-cotta ornamentation (perhaps of the 
fifteenth century), and a few old inscriptions, one 
dated 977, the only details noticeable, except a 
pretty terrace-garden, and two stately aloes, 
guarding the entrance of this quiet sanctuary, 
said to mark the site of the soldier-martyr’s 
sufferings in the grove, or portico, dedicated to 
Adonis. Passing beyond, we enter the Barberini 
vineyard, extending over the southern declivity, 
and have a near view of its ruin-boundaries, con- 
sisting of vaults, that served for cisterns to supply 
the baths of Heliogabalus; but must regret that 
the once picturesque convent of S. Bonaventura 
to our right, has been deformed by ugly additions 
in reeent years. Soon after Napoleon III. had 
purchased for 10,000/. the entire Farnese estate 
on this hill, he began (in October last) the excava- 
tions, superintended by Signor Rosa, a much- 
esteemed archeologist ; and recently made visible, 
through orders from that gentleman, every Thurs- 
day. These works, without having yet laid open 
the ground to any great depth below the surface, 
have brought to light much that is precious ; still 
more that is suggestive; the chief area of dis- 
coveries being level with, and near to the onter 
limits of, that villa now inhabited by nuns of the 
Visitandine order. Most interesting are the ob- 
jects near or upon the site of the Palatine Apollo’s 
temple and Augustan library, of which the only 
remains hitherto seen above-ground were two lofty 
piles of formless ruin in brickwork. Near these 
we now find, uncovered, two spacious parallelo- 
gram courts, inclosed by ruins that seem to have 
been porticoes, with outer walls and niches, each 
terminating, at the western end, in a hemicycle 
(or exedra), one retaining still its beautiful 
pavement of porphyry and serpentine, laid in 
diamonds and circles, bordered by other coloured 
stones. At two angles of the parallelogram thus 
in part paved, are massive columns of grey- 
speckled granite, but only two imperfect shafts 
preserved : around are portions of an incrustation 
in different tinted marbles; and in a recess on one 
side a heap of architectonic fragments (in white 
and other marbles, one the remnant of a moulding 
in finest rosso antico), showing a richly-elaborate 
style, and in several examples the characteristics 
of the Corinthian cornice. May not this area, we 
naturally ask, be the sacred forecourt, the in- 
closed precincts, amid which rose that superb 
temple to the Delian god? Beyond, and nearer 
the western ridge of the Mount, under the insur- 
mountable convent-walls, is another level surface 
without cincture or ruins, paved in coloured marbles 
of the finest description, mostly giallo antico and 
paonnazzelto (purple-veined Phrygian), scarcely 
in any way injured by their long interment. 
Further to the east, and above the church of 
S. Teodoro (popularly called “the Temple of 
Romulus,” but proved to be on the site of the 
Vesta fane), these excavations have added new 
interest to the imposing remains of Caligula’s 
buildings, already conspicuous from the Forum—a 
long extent of vaulted chambers, some low and 
narrow, others lofty and evidently for nobler uses, 
but so confounded with the constructions of Nero, 
that it is difficult to distinguish their several pur- 
poses. Here we see the reticulated brickwork, 
never found in the buildings of Septimius, and far 
less common than that preferred, at this as later 
periods,—the opus lateritium ; and among these 
earlier structures several vaults, hitherto choked 
up by soil, are now cleared, others opened at 
their inner limits, so as to lead into corridors and 
suites of subterranean rooms, yet but partially 





* Some authorities place this clivws on the northern side, 
near S. Anastasia, its name deriving from the Temple of 
Victory, to which it led ; and here, close to the arch, has 
been placed the |Porta Magonia of the Romulean city ; 
though, at ail events, the principal entrance to the im- 
perial palace corresponded in site. To our left we here 
see the massive ruins of the Frangipane castle, Turris 
Chartularis, and their pavement of quadrate peperino 
blocks, above which we perceive the quantities of white 
marble tragments, mixed with common stones, in the 
rubble-work of the thick walls, now scattered around. 





—= 
disencumbered and dimly seen by taper-light. 
plan or general design scarcely traceable, under 
present circumstances. At one opening we look 
down into a labyrinth of passages, with walls 
furrowed by deep channels, perhaps for draining, 
Among heaps of débris lie fragments of bean. 
tiful marbles, Greek or Egyptian. In one of 
the smaller chambers stands an armed statue re. 
sembling Adrian, but ill-proportioned and inferior . 
other more valuable sculptures are now deposited in 
a large summer-house, consisting of architectural] 
fragments, limbsof statues (some finely executed), 
a very well-draped female statuette, the torso only, 
and two Hermeses, each double-headed, an old 
anda youthful countenance looking different ways, 
on the same basement. About 60 men continue 
daily at work here. The visitor is: troubled by 
no custodian or guide, but left entirely to explore 
and conjecture for himself. We observe many 
places where soil has been again piled up after 
recent upturning; and may be led to conclude 
that these investigations, valuable as are their 
results hitherto, will lead to yet more magnificent 
rewards for the energies bestowed on them. 

Others, begun within the last few weeks on the 
land purchased originally by the Russian Emperor, 
have yet led to nothing noticeable. But here, at 
the north-western angle of the mount, we may 
look with interest on what remains of the forti. 
fications uncovered in 1847, an extent, some 100 
feet, of buttress-walls propping the declivity here 
of granular tufo that requires such support, in 
unequal but regularly hewn peperino blocks, The 
voleanic peperino (called also peitra Albana, be- 
cause from the Alban Hills) was used in the 
earliest Roman constructions, as we still see in 
their remains; the walls of Aerinns, and those 
lately discovered under S. Anastasia, supposed 
of Romulus. This also forms the boundary-wall, 
a stupendous structure, to the Forum of Augustus, 
behind his temple and Mars Ultor; the Mamertine 
prisons and the Cloaca Maxima, the Tabularium, 
and the arcades of three aqueducts. The opus 
reticulatum, seen in some parts of the Palatine 
ruins, far less common than the lateritial brick 
masonry here predominant, was used during the 
first two centuries of the Emperor, but not later 
than Caracalla ; whose worn surface shows at once 
an antiquity leaving far distant all other Palatine 
ruins ; indeed fairly to be admitted as, next to 
the Egyptian obelisks, tke most ancient remains 
of Rome. A work to form an epoch in the study 
of this city’s past, lately produced by Ampire,* 
justifies the conclusion that Roma Quadrata must 
have been a Pelasgic settlement, perhaps succeed- 
ing to one of the Siculi primevally settled on this 
height, but ages anterior to Romulus, who did not 
name, but took his name from, the town he may 
have enlarged so as to comprise, instead of about 
one-third the area, the entire region called, from 
its aboriginal occupation, Palatine,—not more, 
indeed, than about 14 English mile in circuit. 
Conjectural maps of its primitive state, under 
Sicilian and Pelasgic colonies, show the precise 
coincidence of that ‘“ Quadrata Roma,” in its 
northern outworks, with the line of walls from 
west to east but recently discovered near S. 
Anastasia. Here, too, in a hollow near the same 
angle, stands one of the most curious objects 
brought to light in late years,—an altar for obla- 
tions of wine, incense, &c., in travertine, chiselled 
with scroll ornaments, and scales at the summit, 
in the Farly Consular style, bearing on its frontis- 
piece the epigraph,— 

** Sei Deo sei Divoe Sac. 
C. Sextius, C. F. Calvinus, Tr. 
De senati sententia restituit.”’ 

This Calvinus was son of a consul, in office 124 
years before our era; and Canina supposed the 
dedication to refer to the mysterious Olius Locu- 





* © Les Pélasges, sous leur nom historique et sous celui 
d’Arcadiens que la tradition poétique leur a donné, sont 
donc venus & Rome; ils ont fondé ou du moins nomme 
Rome. Deux collines ont été habitées par eux: le Pala~ 
tin, od était leur citadelle de Romus, et le Quirinal, qui 
a dQ recevoir des Pélasges son nom Grec et antique 
d’Agoén (Mons. Agonus). Nous savons maintenant qu Ar- 
cadiens était le nom poétique des Pélasges. Au pied du 
Palatin la présence des Pélasges nous a été indiquee du 
cété du nord-est, qui est celui du Forum, par le temple 
de Vesta,+ du cété de l’ouest, dans la régivn du V élabre 
Pour Pélasgique, par l’autre de Pan, dieu Pélasgique; 
plus loin, par les temples de Cérés et d’Hercules.”’-—- 
L’ Histoire Romaine a Rome, i. 7. 


+ This ingenious and earnest writer undertakes - 
prove that Vesta’s Temple did not, as Roman archo 2 
gists assume, occupy the site of the circular church, a 
Teedoro, supposed to have risen from its ruips —s e 
same plan, but at the end of the Forum, below the P: os 
tine’s north-eastern angle, near the three columns © ; e 
Curia Julia, the atrium (or cloister), of the Vestal sis the 
hood a little more to the west, where now stands i 
modern church, 8. Maria Liberatrice, and where oo 
place the abyss into which St. Sylvester drove back by 
death-breathing dragon, charmed into submission 
virtue of the cross ! 
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tius (genius of the voice) mentioned by Cicero 
De Divinatione), whose awful accents announced 
at midnight, from the sacred grove of Vesta, the 
taking and destruction of Rome by the Gauls. 





ON PICTORIAL MOSAIC AS AN ARCHI- 
TECTURAL EMBELLISHMENT.* 


Ir is now fifteen years since I had the honour 
of bringing under the notice of this Institute a 
branch of the art upon another department of 
which I purpose making a few observations this 
evening. I was induced, for some time prior to 
that date, to pay attention to the subject of geo- 
metrical mosaic for two reasons—the one general, 
the other special. The general, because I looked 
upon any possible addition to the technical phar- 
macopeeia (if I may so express it) of the architect 
as conducive to the introduction of the most legi- 
timate novelty in his art: and the special, because 
I recognized, in the contemporary efforts making 
by enterprising manufacturers, and in a rapidly- 
growing demand on the part of the cultivated 
public, every probability that an important branch 
of industry was incubating by the one, and likely 
to be hailed with welcome by the other. 

A parallel conjuncture of demand and supply one 
cannot fail to perceive to be approximating at the 
present date in relation to pictorial mosaic; and, 
in the hope that my humble exertions may con- 
tribute in some degree to the development 
amongst us of that branch of the art, as to a cer- 
tain extent they may have done in past years with 
respect to geometrical mosaic, I venture to address 
to the meeting this evening a few remarks, mainly 
limited to the practical interest of the subject. 

It would, however, be an act of dereliction to 
the real grandeur of my theme if I failed to 
notice what important subjects of inquiry for the 
art-student, any such limitation necessarily pre- 
cludes our taking cognisance of this evening. 

Thus, firstly, there is the invaluable illustration 
which the series of still existing pictorial mosaics, 
dating from the earliest to the most recent Chris- 
tian epochs, might be made to afford of the 
changeful spirit in which, at various periods, fervid 
faith has, as it were, assimilated to itself now one, 
and now another, cycle of religious personifications 
of a more or less simple or complicated Christian 
mythology ; sometimes veiling its aspirations in 
symbolism, and at others setting forth dramati- 
cally the leading events upon which its hopes and 
fears were based. 

Next, perhaps, to this, which may be designated 
the liturgical interest of the art, is that which is, 
more strictly speaking, iconographical, including 
the much-vexed question of the degree in which 
many of those generally rude but nearly imperish- 
able pictures,—which survive while almost every 
cotemporary graphic record has perished,—reflect 
the usual aspect, the costume, and true physical 
characteristics of the clergy and laity, the rulers 
and the ruled, in the early ages of Christianity. 

Von Riimohr, in the “ Italienische Forschiin- 
gen,” thus ably hints at the suggestive value of 
such primitive records :—“ There is, indeed, much 
in the representations of the early Christian 
mosaics which carries us back into extreme anti- 
quity, perhaps into the very first century of the 
reign of Christianity. In these our Saviour, the 
Apostles, and Prophets, invariably appear in com- 
plete classical costume, in long tunics, with the pal- 
liums superposed, and with naked feet, protected 
only by the sandals commonly worn in imperial 
times. When recent saints are introduced the habits 
of antiquity are exchanged for rich and more barba- 
tic dresses; and the feet are usually completely 
covered.” The value of these ancient types we 
find acknowledged by subsequent artists, as cele- 
brated and modern as Raphael himself; for, as 
the same writer justly remarks, in the cartoons 
and in some of the most remarkable of the Vatican 

Tescoes, we cannot fail to recognize an approach to 
the primitive forms of early Christianity, in the 
guise of a return to Classical models, subordinated 
to the conventions handed down from the Church 
of the Early Fathers by tradition, from artist to 
artist, and from priest to priest. 
_ Thus, thirdly, is there a purely archeological 
interest attaching to pictorial mosaics, connecting 
ose decorations with the individuals by whom, or 
or whom, they were executed, with the specific 
Periods at which they were wrought, and with the 
structural peculiarities of the monuments they 
a. _On this branch of the subject, Ciampini, 
urietti, and Spreti, have left but little virgin 
toil for the nineteenth century literary labourers 
dig into, 


—_—. 
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Thus, fourthly, and lastly, is there also an in- 
terest which affects us as architects more nearly 
(probably), than either the liturgical, iconographic, 
or archeological. I allude to the illustration 
afforded to the general history of graphic art 
by the numerous relics of pictorial mosaic, which 
supply, for nearly every century, from the Chris- 
tian era downwards, an unbroken series of docu- 
mentary evidence of those fluctuations of progress 
in design which, bridging over a Medieval chasm, 
connect ancient Classical art with its revival under 
the great masters of the fifteenth century in Italy 
and their disciples to the present day. Having in 
two addresses delivered before this Institute, one 
in 1847, and the other in 1855, dwelt at some 
length, although incidentally, on the position of 
pictorial mosaic in art history, I may trust to your 
indulgence for treating, in general terms only, this 
really most interesting aspect of our evening’s 
theme. 

Having thus noted what I desire to eliminate, 
let me briefly define the point of view from which 
I would fain engage you to look with me at the 
whole matter thisevening. That point of view is 
simply the one from which we may best realize 
what architects have to learn and to do, in order 
to effect a practical revival of the art in the pre- 
sent day. In describing in one of the addresses 
already alluded to, some of the mechanical opera- 
tions of the ancient mosaic worker, I repeated in 
the year 1855 what I had first advanced in 1847, 
viz.—that 1 saw no reason whatever why we 
should not carry out in the various processes of 
| mosaic, “exactly what the Greeks and Latins 
| practised of old.” If I was justified in that re- 
| mark then, I am more than justified now, for as I 
Shall hope to presently convince you, many prac- 
| tical difficulties formerly existing have been re- 
| moved, and convictions as to the eligibility of the 

revival entertained by a few then, are now 
heartily sympathized with by many, able not 
| to dream and desire only, but to work and 
to do. So strongly, indeed, is the current now 
setting in, that I feel convinced it will be 
/ere long incumbent on every architect prac- 
| tising in the higher walks of the profession, to 
| make himself acquainted with the best mode of 
dealing with what, when once adopted, will, I do 
not doubt, become the most popular means of 
adding the graces of colour to the refinements of 
form and proportion. Mural painting must in our 
climate ever have to contend with elements, cer- 
tain to shorten its ephemeral beauty. If attempted 
in real fresco, damp, fog, and frost speedily fasten 
upon its very vitals, tending to set the lime 
against the oxides and other pigments, which in 
time are eaten away, as even in Italy we fre- 
quently see them, into nothingness. Fresco secco 
is still less permanent. Tempera, or distemper, I 
need not waste a word upon. Oil or encaustic 
painting involves the use of vehicles darkening, 
turning yellow, shrinking irregularly, and ulti- 
mately often detaching themselves from the 
ground to which they are applied. What, then, 
is left to us, if we would have our decorations live 
after we have ceased to live, but those processes 
over the most delicate and the boldest pictures 
produced by which, experience has proved that a 
thousand years may pass “and steal no grace 
away.” 

1 purpose now, in the first place, putting before 
you in a summary form the nature of such expe- 
rience derived from the past; and in the second 
glancing at the various scopes, and difficulties, 
of the art, in its production and application. 
The main historical phases of pictorial mosaic 
were the following seven :— 

Ist. Classical. 

2nd. Latin. 

3rd. Byzantine. 

4th. Greco-Italian. 

5th. Italian monumental. 
6th. Italian portable. 

7th. Mosaic in pietre dure. 

The first, or Classical, is no doubt well known 
to all present in its general aspect; but as the 
foundation of all the other styles, it demands a 
somewhat closer view; the more especially, I 
think, because this closer view may enable the 
architect to realize some distinctive features in 
ancient decoration ; revealed to us through no 
branch of art more distinctly than through mo- 
saic. These features I essayed to deduce from 
ancient illuminated manuscripts, in a paper read in 
this room in June, 1860; but they may be better 
recognized in the various remainsof Classical mosaic. 
In the Roman decoration of Imperial times, two 
distinct schools may be traced ; the one most an- 
cient—founded on Egyptian, Dorian, and Etrus- 
can models—chiefly affecting monochrome com- 
binations of black and red or buff, or delicately- 











coloured subjects and ornaments on uniformly flat 
grounds; and the other rejoicing in the glowing 
tints and golden and spangled grounds of the East, 
popularized after the spoils of Ionian, Corinthian, 
Pheenician, and Syrian magnificence had given that 
taste for gorgeous costume which led to the substi- 
tution of the Babylonian embroidery and figured 
tissues in costume, and wall-hangings, for the 
simpler stuffs, indulged in during the republican 
ages. Whether the art of fabricating gold ground 
mosaic was of Oriental discovery, or whether, as 
is more likely, it was derived from the north of 
Africa,—the nursery of the glass and enamel 
trade,—are as yet unsettled points; but that it 
was freely adopted in imperial times is proved by 
the various specimens still existing at Pompeii and 
Naples. It is certainly curious to remark how 
devoted the ancients were to tesselation as a sys- 
tem, whether in their finest or coarsest examples. 
Large surfaces of uniform colour are invariably 
made up of small cubes, little varying in size in 
any portion of the work. No special labour is 
bestowed on fine joints, and no effort is made to 
disguise their effect by using coloured cement 
stoppings. The jointing was evidently accepted 
as an artistic convention, and with good taste and 
judgment it was kept regular, so as to prevent 
distracting the eye from the pictured forms. Its 
lines were invariably made to subserve by contrast 
the effect of the flowing contours wrought upon 
it; and no effort was made by the use of large 
slabs, combined with tesserse, tosave the labour or 
expense consequent on reducing the whole to one 
uniform guage of size or rectangularity. This 
reduction of all to a common modulus is one of 
the sources of that appearance of flatness and 
repose which peculiarly marks all well-designed 
pictorial mosaic. Such regularity is infinitely 
more important than fineness of work. The best 
specimens of the value of this adherence to guage 
over large plain surfaces with which I am ac- 
quainted, are those noble black and white pave- 
ments, and wall and vault linings, which abounded 
in the baths of Caracalla, at Rome. To those of 
my hearers familiar with such mosaics as those of 
the “Battle of Issus,” at Pompeii; of Pliny’s 
* Doves,” in the Museum of the Capitol, at Rome; 
of the fine. pavement found amidst the ruins of 
Hadrian’s Villa, at Tivoli, now in the Hall of the 
Masks, in the Vatican; of the splendid ara- 
besques and head of, Minerva, brought from the 
site of Cicero’s Villa, at Tusculum, and now in the 
Hall of the Greek Cross; it is needless to state 
that, in all that constitutes perfection in graphic 
imitation, the fine opus vermiculatum of theancients 
left nothing to be desired. Not only was form repre- 
sented by light and shade, and local colourexpressed 
by positive colour, but the utmost refinement of 
graduation in shadow-tints and reflected lights 
was accurately copied from nature. Even in that 
curious mosaic removed from the Temple of For- 
tune to the Barberini Palace, at the ancient 
Preeneste, now Palestrina, in which the learned 
have recognized the identical primitive specimen 
referred to by Pliny, in the words, “ Lithostrata 
captavere sub Sylla extat quod in Fortune de- 
lubro Preneste jecit,” a great variety of colouring 
and much minute execution in the animals, figures, 
and landscape are to be observed. For the pro- 
duction of such vivid and varied tints, natural 
self-coloured materials, such as marbles, stones, Xc., 
could not suffice; and the skill of the gluss-worker 
was therefore pressed into the service, to enrich the 
mosaic-worker’s palate. For him, not only were 
vitreous pastes prepared, glowing with every colour 
of the rainbow, but chemical processes for staining 
and tinting natural materials were brought into 
use; and finally the vitreous pastes were overlaid 
with gold, covered in its turn by a thin film 
of pure white glass, which effectually secured 
the metal surface from contact with noxious gases 
or damp vapours. Not content with applying his 
incrustation to plane surfaces, the mosaic-worker 
learnt also to adapt it to the varied forms of 
basso relievo. In this country, amovg the Pem- 
broke marbles at Wilton, we possess one of the 
few specimens known of this curious mosaic ; 
which was at once sculpture and painting. Nor is 
it in such exceptional productions only that we 
are rich, since in the more ordinary kinds of pic- 
torial mosaic, in whick figure subjects are com- 
bined with flowing and conventional ornament, 
the soil of this country has teemed with valuable 
reliques of the Roman occupation of our island. 
Of these from my own portfolios, and through the 
kindness of many friends (Mr. George Maw being 
the one towhom [ am most indebted), I am enabled 
to present to your notice this evening a very fair 
assemblage of representations. Among them let 
me direct your special attention to the following :— 

The magnificent head of Ceres, from Corinium 
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(Cirencester) ; the subject of Orpheus, from Win- 
terton, near Lincoln; the Bacchus at Thruxton, 
Hants; the scenes of the Circus, from Horkstow- 
on-Humber, Lincolnshire; the head fall-size, 
showing the tesselation, from Bignor, Sussex ; the 
fine Bacchus, from Stonesfield, near Warwick ; the 
grand pavement, from Littlecoat, Wilts; and the 
Bacchus found on the site of the East-India 
Houre, Leadenhall-street, now in the Indian 
Museum. The most remarkable specimens of 
Roman work brought to this country from other 
lands are, a few small pieces in the Temple collec- 
tion, and the noble fragments of an extensive 
pavement found at Carthage, by Mr. Davis, and 
now in the British Museum. In addition to the 
Italian examples, most of which have been en- 
graved, many specimens exist in other countries. 
Among the best of these, I would note the great 
pavement at Constantine, in Algeria; those found 
near Lyons (published by M. Artaud); and the 
Spanish varieties ut Italica and Rielves. I have 
dwelt on Classical mosaic at greater length than 
I purpose doing upon any other species, because 
the careful student will find, I think, that evi- 
dence exists that every kind of technical process 
or artistic convention, applied at any subsequent 
period to the art, was known to and practised 
by, the ancients. 

The second variety of pictorial mosaic may be 
designated as Latin; since it long retained the 
marked peculiarities of style which distinguish 
Latin from Byzantine art. Thus, not in the 
choice of subjects only, but in the retention of the 
ruddy fiesh-tints, the deep brown shadows, and 
the stumpy figures and simple costumes of the 
decline of Roman painting, do such mosaics as 
those of the fifth century at Santa Sabina, Santa 
Maria Maggiore, and San Paolo Fuori delle Mura, at 
Rome, differ from later specimens executed in the 
same city; if not by Greeks alone, at least by a 
preponderance of Greeks over the direct descend- 
ants of the original classical mosaicists. M. Bar- 
bet de Jouy, of the Louvre, who has profoundly 
studied the subject, remarks that “the mosaics 
executed from the time of Constantine to the 
Pontificate of Nicholas I. (A.D. 858) do not pos- 
sess the Byzantine character.” This, though 
partially correct, is far too sweeping an assertion : 
it suffices, however, to show that the separation in 
classification of Latin from Byzantine style in 
mosaics is essential to preserve a correct idea of 
real, not fanciful, distinctions. The earliest 
Christian Latin mosaic known is that which 
lines the vaulting of the little baptistery of 
Santa Costanza, adjoining the Basilica of St. 
Agnese ; and dates from the age of Constantine. 
It would be extremely difficult to say which 
was the latest. 

The more closely the matter iy studied, 
the more evident it becomes that a distinct 
Latin influence in the history of art is to be 
traced, running beside, mingling with, but never 
altogether losing its identity in, the great tide of 
progress which swept from a thousand springs 
and sources over the whole continent of Medizval 
Europe. Thus, amongst existing remains of the 
Middle Ages, we may point to three in par- 
ticular in which many of the Latin pecu- 
liarities of mosaic working have been faithfully 
preserved to a comparatively late date; one in 
the north of Italy, and the other two in that 
district over which we may frequently recognize 
traces of the influence exercised by the long- 
flourishing Latin schools of Aix la Chapelle and 
Cologne. In the pavement of the cathedral at 
Novara,—a work executed at intervals, probably 
between the beginning of the twelfth and the 
middle of the thirteenth centuries,—we meet with 
a very fair reproduction of a black and white clas- 
sical pavement. In various medallions are birds 
and allegorical figures, of one of which I produce 
a fac simile traced by Mr. George Maw from the 
original. From this may be readily observed the 
coincidence which occurs between the tesselation 
of the Novara pavement and that of the ancient 
pavements of Pompeii, such as I have sought to 
reproduce in the Crystal Palace at Sydenham. It 
is probable that a somewhat similar mosaic pave- 
ment, with figures representing Rhetoric, Logic, 
Prudence, &c., and a zodiac, was formerly in the 
church of St. Irene, at Lyons,—a city in the neigh- 
bourhood of which many fine classical mosaics 
existed, which might have well served as models 
for this medizeval specimen of tesselation. 

In the year 1831 extensive excavations, fully 
described in the work of M. Wallet, were com- 
menced to uncover the crypt and choir of one of 
the ancient churches of St. Bertin, at St. Omer. 
These laid bare one of the most interesting monu- 
ments of art ever exhumed in France. A refe- 


learned work will show at once the nature of the 
pavement, which represented, bya regular classical 
tesselation of black, red, yellow, and bluish-gray, 
executed in terra-cotta, stone, granite, and marble, 
the zodiac surrounding a square, divided diagonally 
by conventional ornament, and containing three 
medallions and a monumental slab in the several 
triangles so spaced out. Of these the most in- 
teresting is the monumental slab, which is covered 
by a figure of William son of Robert, Count of 
Flanders. Time does not permit of my dwelling 
in detail upon the workmanship of the medallions, 
which show a curious transition from the mosaic 
to the purely-incised slab pavements; but I may 
be permitted to congratulate France and its 
archeologists upon the fact that the date of 1108 
wrought round the supine figure of Prince Wil- 
liam leaves no doubt as to the retention at that 
period of workmen perfectly capable of imitating 
in mosaic the important fragments of classical 
mosaic, which served, so far as processes of manu- 
facture, and ornament, are concerned, as models 
for the execution of this precious work. The 
third rare specimen of medieval Latin mosaic is 
the monumental slab of Framualdus, Bishop of 
Arras, found in the cathedral of St. Waast, at Arras, 
in 1835, and now preserved in the museum of that 
city. Frumualdus, who died in 1183, is repre- 
sented standing and in full episcopal costume. The 
details are worked out, as you may observe by an 
inspection of the elaborate coloured plate given 
in Gailhaband’s “ Architecture et les Arts qui en 
dependent,” in tessere, among which are many 
obviously gilt. One peculiarly classical feature, 
the retention of which would go far to prove a 
Latin rather than a Byzantine tradition for this 
work, is to be noticed in the strong, black out- 
lining of the figure. I am not aware of the ex- 
istence of any later Latin tesselation than is shown 
in these three examples. 

We come now to our third species—Byzantine 
mosaic—which includes all that was done in 
Greece and Asia Minor; and much that was done 
in Italy, from the transfer of the seat of empire 
in the year 329, until the Italians began to learn 
from the Greeks to practise the art for them- 
selves. History tells us that Constantine took 
artificers to Constantinople with him skilled in 
all the arts of Rome; and hence we naturally 
find that the earliest Byzantine monuments 
can scarcely be distinguished from the classi- 
cal; but the new soil and the old soil soon 
caused the same parent stock to bear very 
different fruits. Byzantium rose as Rome 
sank, No doubt a freer intercourse with the 
nations of the east, and more especially with 
Persia, soon led the Greeks to engraft enhanced 
brilliancy on their fading recollections of classical 
art; and gorgeousness in costume, in textile 
fabrics, in illuminated manuscripts, and in 
pictorial mosaic, soon usurped the foremost place, 
once assigned to severer sources of beautiful effect. 
To the pages of Hope, Lord Lindsay, Gally 
Knight, Von Quast, Salzenberg, and Ciampini, I 
must refer my hearers for detailed information 
upon the productions of the Byzantine mosaic 
workers, contenting myself with noting that it is 
in their earliest labours at Santa Sofia at Con- 
stantinople, and in the churches of San Nazareo e 
Celso (the tomb of Galla Placidia), San Vitale, 
and the two churches of Sant Apollinare di 
fuori, and di-dentro, at Ravenna, that the finest 
models for our imitation are to be met with. 
Byzantine pictorial mosaic is exclusively upon 
gold ground; and there is ample evidence that 
from the date of the commencement of the icono- 
clastic troubles in 742, when multitudes of Greek 
artists and monks were driven out by persecution 
to seek a precarious living in foreign countries, 
the staple of such work was invariably executed, 
and the necessary materials probably manufac- 
tured by these itinerant mosaicists. What are to 
be peculiarly admired in the Byzantine interiors 
are the breadth of decorative effect invariably 
aimed at ; the good proportioning of the scale of 
the pictures and ornaments to the distance from 
which they require to be viewed; the judicious 
use of bands, margins, and string courses, to keep 
their compositions distinct, and make them sub- 
servient to an architectural disposition ; and the 
judgment with which they invariably accentuate 
or emphasize leading architectural features. For 
instance, nothing can be happier than the mode in 


faces of arches, and the arrétes or salient angles 
of vaults. Many of these may be seen in the 
sketches now submitted, the whole of which were 
executed by me from the original models, No 
arrangements of decorative form can be happier 
than such as exist in some of the cupolas of St. 
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after ‘the conclusion of my paper, some careful 
sections taken from Kreutz’s elaborate work. 

Next to Constantinople and Ravenna, Rome 
certainly offers the noblest specimens of Greek 
work ; done, probably, to a great extent, through 
the “Scuola Greca” established by Pope Adrian I,, 
A.D. 782, and attached to the church of Santa 
Maria, in Cosmedino. As if to reward the pa. 
tronage of the pontiff, the great mosaic of Santa 
Pudenziana, done in his days, is by far the best in 
which the Greeks appear to have played the 
leadivg part. The mosaics executed at Rome for 
the next three centuries, although numerous, and 
on a grand scale, exhibit—with the exception, 
perhaps, of those of Santa Prassede, a marked 
falling off. Iu those of the apse of San Clemente, 
carried out early in the thirteenth century, a 
decided revival is manifested, but destined to 
burn brightly for a short time only ; being as it 
were almost the last burning up of the already 
waning flame, which had for so many centuries 
shed a brilliant light from the capital of the 
Eastern Empire, far and wide over the continent 
of Europe. 

We now come to the fourth, or Greco-Italian 
series, which are important on two accounts— 
firstly, because they illustrate a gradual emanci- 
pation from tradition in the limitation of subjects 
and action ; and secondly, because they constitute 
the transition, which ended in the transfer of the 
art, from one nationality peculiarly fitted to 
maintain technical efficiency, to another not less 
qualified to graft pictorial excellence on mecha- 
nical precision and perfection. The first mosaics 
executed in Sicily—those of the Church of the 
Admiral and of the Capella Palatina—bear Greek 
inscriptions, and were wrought by Greeks ;—in the 
first, exclusively; and in the second, probably 
under the guidance, as to design, of Saracenic 
artists. 

For the later and far more extensive works at 
Monreale and Cefalu, the mixed races, protected 
under the Norman dominion, each contributed 
their quota of skill. The Duca di Serradifalco, 
and Cicognara, agree in recognizing the influence 
exerted on Pisa by the advance made in Sicily; 
and through Pisa, Sienna and Florence were ulti- 
mately unquestionably stimulated to rapid ad- 
vance in art. The cathedral at Monreale, a beau- 
tiful drawing of the interior of which, by the late 
Herr Zanth, was bequeathed by him to this Insti- 
tute, offers I believe—next to Santa Sofia at 
Constantinople, and St. Mark’s at Venice—the 
noblest and grandest instance of a church deco- 
rated throughout with mosaic. Having worked 
hard in it for many a day from dawn to sunset, I 
can bear a humble testimony to its invariable 
beauty under every changing condition of light 
and shade. Whether bathed in sunshine and all 
alive with glowing colour, or almost dark, at 
closing day, retaining to the last some lingering 
gleam upon its gilded wall-faces ; its aspect is one, 
not of gaudiness nor gloom, but of serene and dig- 
nified magnificence. As in Sicily, so in Venice, 
the art was at first kept entirely in the hands of 
Greeks; who not only worked at St. Mark’s, but 
at Torcello and Murano as well. In the latter 
island they no doubt laid the foundation of the 
glass trade, previously a Constantinopolitan mo- 
nopoly, so far as the more difficult branches of the 


manufacture were concerned. From the Murano — 


glass-houses, from the Scuola Greca at Rome, and 
from a manufactory established at Palermo, as 
well as by direct importation from Greece, the 
materials were supplied with which the Greco- 
Italian mosaics were executed. The profits made 
by the itinerant Greeks in Italy, coupled with an 
increased demand for works of decoration, conse- 
quent on the wealth accumulated by the northern 
republics, through trade gains, soon caused al 
attempt to be made by the Italians to break up 
the Byzantine monopoly. 

The success of this attempt led to the develop- 
ment of the fifth species of pictorial mosaic, whic 
I have designated Italian monumental. It wasin 
Florence, early in the thirteenth century, that the 
transfer of the monopoly was consummated. 
Andrea Tafi, a Florentine, having insinuated him- 
self into the confidence of certain Greeks working 
on St. Mark’s at Venice, prevailed at last, as 
Vasari says, “con preghi con danari, e con 
promesse,” on a certain Apollonius to go to 
Florence and work with him upon the — 
which still line the vault of the Baptistry 10 a 
city. A rival of Andrea’s was the even more cele- 
brated Mino da Turrita, who, having gained an 
earlier, although probably less accurate knowledge 
of the Greek processes, preceded Andrea in moe 
ing on the Baptistry. Subsequently Gaddo 
Gaddi was employed as an assistant 0D 





Mark’s, at Venice, of which I offer to your notice, 





these, works; and by these artists, and by 
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their pupils, and pupils’ pupils, almost all the 
pictorial mosaics subsequently executed in Italy 
were carried out. Among such may be specially 
noticed, as combining fine execution and deco- 
rative colour with really good art, the splendid 
apse lining of San Giovanni Laterano, and Santa 
Maria Maggiore at Rome; executed by Mino da 
Turrita and Gaddo Gaddi, by the latter of whom 
Giotto’s celebrated “‘ Navicella,” at St. Peter’s, 
was also wrought. 

So highly did the Italians esteem the products 
of Andrea’s combined talent and cunning, that 
after his death they honoured him with the follow- 
ing epitaph :— 

“ Qui giace Andrea, ch’ opre leggiadre e belle 
Fece in tutta Toscana, ed ora e ito 
A far vago lo regno delle stelle.”’ 

Pietro Cavallini and the Cosmati, subsequently, 
obtained reputation by their mosaic, principally at 
Rome; the latter working in the Gothic manner 
altogether. I have every reason to believe that 
the Greeks continued to labour at Venice long 
after their services were dispensed with in other 
cities of Italy ; although, after 1400, I think the 
work at St. Mark’s to have been altogether 
italian. With the uprising of the great school of 
fresco painting, the employment of mosaic, a far 
more costly decoration, was to a great extent dis- 

nsed with; although at Pisa, Orvieto, Sienna, 
and Rome, both styles of mural embellishment are 
constantly to be seen together. Their union is 
not, however, to be admired, owing to their un- 
equal durability—the permanence of the colour of 
the one frequently making needlessly conspicuous 
the fading or staining of the other. The best 
early Renaissance monumental mosaics with which 
{ am acquainted are those from the designs of 
Raffaele in the Capella Chigiana, in Santa Maria 
del Popolo (illustrated in colour by Mr. Gruner), 
and the vault of a subterranean chapel in Santa 
Croce in Gierusalemme, at Rome; the design 
of which is attributed to Baldassare Peruzzi. 
The best late Renaissance mosaics on a grand 
scale are unquestionably the magnificent de- 
corations of the vast cupola and pendentives 
of St. Peter’s—models which one would fain 
see rivalled, not slavishly imitated, in our great 
metropolitan cathedral. For the production 
of the Papal mosaics, a fubrica, or govern- 
ment establishment, was founded, which has 
not failed, up to the present time, in providing 
materials and labourers equal to the repair of old, 
and the initiation of new work ; equal in all respects 
to, and surpassing in some, the peculiarities of 

each style we have hitherto noticed.* 








THE GREEN PARK A MONUMENT. 


THE following remarks were written before 
Her Majesty had decided upon the nature of the 
memorial to be erected to the memory of the 
Prince Consort, so illustrious during his life, and 
whose elegy is a nation’s regret for his premature 
death. But as an obelisk, grand in its proportions, 
and decorative in its symbolical enrichments, would 
be peculiarly in harmony with the design here 
treated of, it has been thought not undesirable to 
make known the “idea.” Whether, however, as 
connected with this devotional act, or separate 
from it, the following observations may serve as 
a hint on the present or some future occasion 
for the decoration of this not very ornamental 
ground, 


While the subject for erecting a memorial, or 
memorials, to commemorate the many excellen- 
cies of the late Prince Consort, are being discussed, 
ia that good and generous spirit in which England 
stands always most pre-eminent, and which, in 
this particular instance, unites the sympathies and 
support of all classes and creeds, it will not be 
thought surprising that, animated by so very in- 
teresting, nay illustrious, a subject, we throw out 
® fresh idea as to one fitting testimony to so 
Many excellent memories—alas! that we should 
speak in the past sense—united in one person. 

We have two parks—save the mark—-so called; 
bat they might, without much injustice to them, 
be termed a couple of ugly meadows. We had 
three of these sort of fields, but that of St. James’s 

been laid out in a creditable manner. It is with 
the smaller one, namely, the Green Park, that we 
at present propose to deal; and it is with respect 
to it that we would suggest it as the spot in which 
‘really grand and appropriate memorial, worthy 
of the late Prince Consort and of the British 
nation, might be erected. It is unreservedly 
admitted, that no legitimate or reigning monarch 
of this country ever felt greater interest in pro- 
ees 





* To be continued. 





moting its welfare. He was evidently proud of it, 
for he made it his own, and his desire to make it 
foremost in Europe in point of art: and science, as 
it had hitherto been in commerce, is so well known 
that it has scarcely need to be mentioned: we 
have, therefore, thought that a memento—marked 
—grand—and extensive—should record, not only 
the man, but the epoch in which he lived, and 
which he was mainly instrumental in adorning 
and creating. We confess we are not satisfied 
with the idea of one isolated statue, obelisk, 
column, or monument of any kind; it is not, in 
our estimation, at all equal to the occasion. The 
memorial should be one that commemorates not 
only the individual, but the period ; and it should 
be such a one as would do ample justice to both. 
To effect this we must depart from the beaten 
track which has hitherto been trod, at least in 
England, of a more simple monument. It is true 
we embody this period most justly in the person of 
the late estimable Prince; for by his encourage- 
ment, patronage, and love of art in all its branches, 
not only England, but Europe, is indebted to him 
for those exhibitions which bring into one focus 
the produce and industry of the civilized world ; 
and those consequences ensue which improve the 
arts, sciences, and manufactures, not alone of our 
own, but all other countries, tending, as they do, 
not only to administer to the comfort and adorn- 
ment of each, but uniting them together much 
more effectually than any other cause could, in the 
bonds of peace, amity, and usefulness. As we 
have before observed, then, the case being an un- 
common one, so should its record be: the subject 
may fairly be said as not only affecting England, 
but all the civilized world, for that world is par- 
taking of, and benefiting by, the grand “idea,” 
the source of which was, most unquestionably, our 
late illustrious Prince Consort ; and if each county 
taking a partin those civilizing and humanizing ex- 
hibitions, contributed, as it is most probable they 
would gladly do, towards an undertaking so justly 
due to departed worth, they would only be falfil- 
ling a fitting and graceful duty. It is universally 
admitted that space and size are great steps towards 
grandeur. The ancients seem to have borne this 
in mind much more than the moderns have done. 
In fact, in many instances, they depended solely 
on size for effect. The apparentiy indestructible 
Pyramids are a remarkable instance of this, but 
many of their public productions, whether Clas- 
sical or otherwise, were colossal in their propor- 
tions. 

Having said this much, and, perhaps, having 
created a difficulty, we feel ourselves bound to 
offer a suggestion for its removal ; and first of the 
space which might be required to carry out the 
“idea.” This willoccupy but little of the reader’s 
time. We would for this purpose take one of 
those ugly meadows we have spoken of, and 
we will choose the ugliest and smallest, but the 
most appropriate one, for our purpose, namely, 
the Green Park; and we think the site a 
remarkably fine one. It is open on the north to 
Piccadilly, the greatest thoroughfare of London; 
on the south, to St. James’s Park and Buckingham 
Palace: in fact, either north, south, east, or west, 
the boundaries are unobjectionable. Now, the 
whole of this space, this unadorned ground, we 
would devote to the grand and sacred object in 
view. 

It may be remembered that this land has a 
gradual slope or inclination from Piccadilly down 
to St. James’s Park. We would divide this slope 
into so many terraces, with flights of steps 
descending to each successive level. Here we have 
at starting and almost ready at hand one grand 
feature, for it isan admitted fact that nothing has 
a more stately, impressive, or palatial effect than 
this mode of laying out ground. It is these flights 
of steps leading to their terraced temples that 
impart so much beauty to Indian architecture, and 
are known there under the appeliation of Ghauts. 
This effect has been well understood since the time 
of the hanging gardens of Babylon down to those 
of the Isola Bella. We would devote each of these 
terraces to the statues or busts—perbaps alter- 
nately one of each—to commemorate the peculiar 
talent of illustrious men. This galaxy of worthies 
should be confined to England; and there is no 
want of material for the purpose. By way of hint 
let us just enumerate the stock upon which we 
would draw to carry out our purpose :— 
Sovereigns, male or female; legislators and states- 
men; poets; military commanders; navigators 
and naval commanders; dramatic writers and 
performers ; authors, naturalists, artists, sculptors, 
mathematicians, and astronomers; antiquarians ; 
judges and lawyers; philosophers; scholars and 
critics; fathers and theologians; prelates and 
reformers; public benefactors, historians, orators, 


rhetoricians, and physicians. Now here is a list 
which might be added to or abstracted from. 

At the terminus of the principal vista or 
avenue of these terraces might be placed the 
statue or monument of the great object of the 
whole design, namely, that which is more particu- 
larly intended as a commemoration of the late 
Prince Consort. In what manner this important 
matter should be carried out must be for future 
consideration, but a mere simple statue, mounted 
upon one of those plain blocks of granite, does not 
seem at all commensurate with the occasion. We 
have too many of these specimens already in the 
metropolis, and which, as far as the pedestals are 
concerned, require no effort of genius beyond that 
which a common mason can supply. If it be a 
statue and pedestal, the latter should be symbolical 
and applicable to the purpose. It might be ob- 
jected that the expense would be so great as to 
prevent the carrying out of this scheme. It is 
presumed that this would not be found to be the 
case. In the first place it is not necessary that the 
whole should be completed at one and the same 
time. The whole of the ground should be laid 
out, of course, and the terraces completed, most 
certainly ; and the statue commemorative of the 
departed Prince should also be erected, and pe- 
destals should mark the place for future statues, 
or busts, as may be. It would, doubtless, be a 
pleasing duty, each year, to add one or more 
objects towards the completion of the whole; but 
much might be effected at the present time. The 
votive offerings (we give this term in preference 
to subscriptions, when the subject of them is so 
illustrious) towards such an object will no doubt 
be large; and Parliament might be asked, and 
would no doubt give, with a good grace, towards 
carrying out so desirable a purpose—and one that 
might almost be considered a duty of the most 
pleasing kind. Probably, too, many persons might 
like to give an annual dotation towards its com- 
pletion. In conclusion, it may be observed, that 
devoting this ground to such a purpose need not 
in the least interfere with its usefulness as a tho- 
roughfare; for it might be so arranged as to be 
equally available for public purposes, as it now is. 








THE PROPOSED CLOSING OF PUBLIC 
WASH-HOUSES. 


It is with very great regret we learn that, in 
consequence of the large amount of loss, amount- 
ing to far more than 100/. per annum, the Society 
for Improving the Dwellings of the Industrious 
Classes, have determined to close their wash- 
house in Portpool-lane, which has been open for 
some years, and to the surrounding poor is a most 
valuable institution. Our readers know the con- 
dition of thousands of homes in this locality, 
where water is scarce, and the proper washing of 
a family’s bed and other clothes is almost an im- 
possibility. When ina single room, the only place 
provided for husband, wife, and children, the 
muddle of washing has to be introduced to add to 
the other inconveniences, in most months of the 
year the articles have to be dried before the fire, 
upon lines hung through the room, or in other 
ways, to the detriment of the health of many, 
particularly the young; and it is not surprising 
that working men, the heads and members of such 
families, should fly out of the way to some adjoin- 
ing public-house. 

When the wash-house establishments were first 
introduced, the promoters intended them for the 
use of the poorest class: it was soon found, how- 
ever, that in consequence of the miserable condi- 
tion of bed coverings, and the circumstance that 
hundreds of men, women, and children had barely a 
single suit of clothing, the owners were ashamed to 
show these articles; and, in fact, it was almost im- 
possible to bring them to the public wash-houses. 
The extent of the benefit conferred upon a class a 
little above these, however, can only be appreciated 
by those persons who have carefully examined into 
their condition. For instance, there are a vast num- 
ber of labouring men in the metropolis who are 
obliged to live in one and sometimes two inconve- 
nient apartments: it is in these places that the 
muddle to which we have referred occurs once, 
twice, and even oftener in a week. In the case of 
a week’s washing and drying it occupies a long 
day at home. At the wash-houses, by means of 
the steam apparatus, the plentiful supply of 
boiling water, the best air-closets, and other 
drying apparatus, the same amount of work 
can be performed in an hour, or an hour and 
a half; and by this means the confusion in the 
houses is avoided. In many cases persons who 
have very limited incomes—the women, perhaps, 
being employed throughout the day—who could 
not afford to pay for having washing done by 
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laundresses in the old-fashioned way, have found 
it a very great convenience to employ some 
poor but decent person, who, at a very mode- 
rate cost, is glad to undertake to do it at the 
wash-house. By this means many have been 
enabled to earn a livelihood; and, at the same 
time, have conferred a great advantage upon 
others. In many other ways the benefits con- 
ferred upon a very deserving class by means of 
these institutions have been very great; and 
so far as we can learn, the failure which is so 
much to be lamented, has not been caused by 
the want of a sufficient number of persons 
who would avail themselves of this and other 
similar places ; but the price per hour charged 
to washers is small, and the cost of machi- 
nery, the working of the engines, the constant 
repairs which have in this place been needed, 
the cost of the management, &c., have been 
considerable; and, in addition to all these items, 
a very large rate, amounting probably to about 
one-third of the annual deficiency, is levied by 
the parochial authorities. When we consider the 
effect which such an establishment as this has 
on the health of large numbers of the poorer 
portion of the community, it seems that it would 
be wise policy to make the rates press as lightly 
as possible upon buildings intended for such pur- 
poses as this.* 

Although the permanent utility, both of the 
wash-houses and of the model dwellings which 
have been erected, will depend on their produc- 
ing a fair percentage upon the amount of 
money invested; so much are we assured of 
the great value of the public wash-houses, that 
we hope some remedy for the loss complained 
of will be found, when the subject comes to be 
carefully discussed ; and we trust that it will be fully 
brought betore the next meeting of the Sociul 
Science Association, and that temporary means may 
be found to prevent the closing and demolition of 
the Portpool-lane wash-house, until this has been 
done. This would easily be managed if a few of 
those who have power, and take an interest in 
promoting the social advancement of those less 
fortunate than themselves, were to pay a visit of 
inspection and see the working of this establish- 
ment, and at the same time glance at some of the 
conditions which are to be met with in this 
locality. 

In a proper inquiry into this most important 
subject we should know as exactly as possible, not 
only the cost, &c., of the Portpool-lane building, 
but also that of other similar establishments in 
the metropolis and in the country. 

1. We should know the cost of the adaptation 
or erection of the building; the amount paid for 
ground or other rent; parochial rates, taxes, &c. ; 
cost of the machinery, washing apparatus, drying 
stoves, arrangements for ironing, &c., all in detail. 

2. The cost of fuel, water, and a detailed 
account of charges for repairs and alterations per 
annum, and expense of management, in detail. 
We should know the amount paid to the clerk, 
superintendent, and various assistants. 

3. The extent of the accommodation, and the 
number of hours in the day during which each wash- 
ing-place is occupied, on the average, throughout 
the year ; the amount per hour paid by the washers, 
&e., and an account of the whole clear receipts. 
The increase or decrease from the commencement 
to the end of last year of the number of hours 
during which washers were engaged. 

4. We should know if the wash-house be 
separate from or connected with public baths. 

Having these figures, it would be of consider- 
able importance to compare the difference of the 
amount of the profit or loss of those wash-houses 
which are connected with, or attached to, baths, 
and of those which are not so connected; the 
varieties of the charges of the above-named items 
in proportion to the number of washers, and the 
gross receipts: by this means we should be able 
to ascertain if any saving could be made in the 
management. It would also be a matter worthy 
of inquiry if the advance of a very small sum, say 
a farthing per hour, and a halfpenny for three 
hours, and so in proportion, for each washer, 
would be likely to reduce the number of those 
who resort to such places. If it should be thought 
likely that this would not be the case, it would be 
worth while to try the experiment with a view 
to cover any deficiency. 

Independently, however, of profit or loss conside- 





* Since the Society referred to was established, the 
reduction of the fever-rate in this district has been most 
extraordinary, from the example set by the Society in 
Tyndali’s-butidings, and which has been followed eise- 
where. No fewer than 211 fever patients out of 877 
received into the London Fever Hospital were brought 
from the courts and alleys of this locality : last year there 
was scarcely a case of low fever. 





rations in connexion with baths and wash-houses, 
which have been erected in poor and populous 
neighbourhoods, it is to be considered whether it 
might not in the end prove a gain to assist those 
establishments to a certain extent. 

In connexion with the public wash-houses and 
several other institutions which have been opened 
for the benefit of particular classes, there has 
always been a large amount of prejudice to contend 
against. Increased intelligence will gradually 
dispel this; and it would be a pity if the rising 
generation should be prevented from enjoying 
advantages which they would learn to appreciate. 








LOOKING THROUGH A MEDIUM. 


WE are forced a little way out of our path by a 
strong feeling of duty to society. 

Notwithstanding the tone of banter in which 
an account in the Times of a sitting with a certain 
American “medium” now practising on the 
Londoners is given, it is calcuiated, we fear, to in- 
crease greatly the number of dupes, and to aid in 
spreading a vulgar but no less mischievous im- 
posture. The extent to which “spiritualism,” as 
it is called, is believed in, and the amount of 
mischief it is still doing amongst us, cannot be 
imagined by those who have not inquired minutely 
into the subject. That such a professor of the art 
as the medium in question should be able to im- 
pose on bearded men and instructed women is a 
sad reflection on our boasted progress. It is not 
enough to say that the performance is an obvious 
piece of imposition, It amounts to impiety; and 


by such practices unprincipled men obtain the: 


means of sowing the seeds of distrust, of alienating 
affections, and otherwise disturbing the minds of 
those who may be unfortunate enough to be im- 
posed on by them. 

Of the existence or non-existence of a certain 
class of phenomena not at present explainable,— 
of the power of mind over mind,—we do not pre- 
tend to speak. We are dealing simply with the 
so-called mediums of the day, and specially with 
the one who has been recently brought into 
notice,—an overdressed gentleman, who, spite of 
his pseudo-philosophy, talks of the “sperits,” and 
addresses his reply to your request for an appoint- 
ment,—‘ Mr. Smith, esq.” We were present at a 
sitting with him a few nights ago. The persons 
who formed the party, knowing his little round of 
tricks,—it is very limited,—came provided with 
names and questions written on paper, and in- 
closed or carefully twisted up. This, he said, was 
not his way. He preferred (of course) that the 
names should be written in his presence, on pieces 
of paper of the same size, and rolled up all alike, 
that there might be no supposition afterwards that 
he had recollected to whom the differently-shaped 
envelopes belonged. ‘Now here, for example,” 
he said, “is an envelope containing a name that 
can almost be seen.” The visitors, however, said 
they would run the chance of this; and, after 
taking the envelopes up one by one at a particular 
angle,—the light, unluckily for him, was over his 
head,—he agreed to see what could be done; and 
then ensued a series of guesses on his part by 
means of the alphabet and raps, and the writing 
of the desired name on a piece of paper, with 
four or five others that were wrong; and 
requests to the spirit to “tell the gentleman” 
(sic) ‘what was the first letter of its name,” 
and so forth; resulting in what he himself 
admitted to be a failure from beginning to end. 
To one of the visitors, who was asking the name of 
a little child, three years old, and had written it 
with others on a paper for the medium, after 
three guesses for the first name, two for the 
second name, and five uselessly for the surname, 
he said at last, “I see a spirit behind you” (the 
impious jester) ; “a man: he looks like a literary 
man.” He was of course told that this did not 
answer the inquiry, and coolly went on to some- 
thing else. The Christian name on his arm (which, 
scrawled in red, is seen once during a sitting and 
no more), was this time John. It needed no great 
cleverness to suppose that the opportunity could 
be made during the evening to bring this in, and 
the opportunity was made. He showed some skill 
in rolling up pieces of paper to look alike, and yet 
be distinguishable ; but the whole affair was an un- 
successfal piece of conjuring: the table remained 
motionless, and the hand which he sometimes ex- 
hibits was not visible. 

All these statements, however, are generalities, 
and would be got rid of by his own assertion that 
he could not control the spirits; that sometimes 
they would come, sometimes wouldn’t ; that anta- 
gonism had been at work; and that the evening 
was a failure. “If you had done it my way,” he 
said, with great cooluess, “ you would have had 





one spirit answering after another, and all would 
have gone well.” No doubt about it: let the 
conjuror place the cards, and the trick comes 
right. 

But now let us put the matter a little more 
closely, in order to make the imposition evident 
and check a pernicious scheme ;—so closely that no 
explanation can touch the inevitable inference, 
One of the visitors—we will call him B.—brought 
with him four names and questions; three being 
names of friends deceased, each so doubled and 
enclosed that it could not be read, and one an 
imagined name placed in a thin envelope, so that 
it could be read if held up. It was this envelope 
the medium had referred to when objecting to 
the mode that had been adopted. The first 
act of his performance, nevertheless, on agree. 
ing to go on, was, after saying “a spirit is in 
the room,” to get three raps on touching this 
envelope (none of the others obtaining any re. 
sponse), and to ask “ Whose is this?” B. claim. 
ing it, took the alphabet, and the right Christian 
name was spelt out by means of raps. The sur- 
name was given wrongly by the raps, but on B, 
writing the name with several others on a piece 
of paper, and handing it to the medium at his 
request, the right was hit upon. B. then asked 
if the spirit could answer the question that was 
in the envelope? and three raps said “ Yes,” 
Being told to write it on a piece of paper and 
place it on the table, B. wrote, not the question 
in the envelope, but, “ Why did you leave your 
father ?” folded it once, sothat it might be easily 
read by an acute eye, and received back, as a 
reply, written on the same piece of paper by the 
spirit, through the hand of the medium,—“ Be- 
cause I was discontented I left;” the aforesaid 
medium complacently asserting that he knew not 
what he was writing, nor what the question was. 
Indeed, the cool ‘sustained impudence with which 
the whole barefaced cheat was carried on in the 
face of seven grave men, who had but one opinion 
on the subject when the sitting was over, was the 
only surprising thing about the performance. 

Comment on this last experience is surely un- 
necessary, and reply impossible. Not only was a 
spirit found to answer to a name altogether fic- 
titious, but to give a reason for an act that never 
took place! Ordinarily the medium will not reply 
to questions that cannot be answered with yes or 
no; but in this case the trap was open and the 
medium fell in. 

It is no light thing of which we are speaking. 
This so called spiritualism has driven mad and 
killed. This very medium has thrown doubt on 
the honesty of a poor servant girl. Another of 
the same sort has, to our own knowledge, brought 
distrust and estrangement into a once loving 
family. The minds of men and women holding 
respousible positions in the world are disturbed 
and perverted by it. Even those who believe in 
the spiritual origin of the messages and replies 
admit that they are constantly false. Juggle or 
no juggle, it is bad from begining to end ; and 
when, as in the case we have given, the performance 
is seen to be a transparent imposture, calling for 
the scorn and condemnation of every right- 
thinking man, silence becomes a sin. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE ordinary meeting of members was held on 
Friday evening (the 14th inst.), at the House, in 
Conduit-street ; the president, Mr. Blomfield, in 
the chair. 

Mr. Blashill called attention to the advantages 
offered to students by the modelling class, and 
urged upon the junior members of the Association 
the desirability of availing themselves of it. 

The Chairman agreed in the recommendation of 
Mr. Blashill; and observed that, although he had 
himself been irregular in his attendance of late, 
owing to circumstances over which he had no 
control; it was his intention, as far as possible, to 
repair the omission for the future; as he was per- 
suaded that the modelling class afforded peculiar 
advantages to all the members of the Association. 

Mr. R. O. Harris suggested that it might be 
desirable to alter the night on which the class 
met; as, in consequence of the ordinary business 
beginning at eight o’clock, the time for study was 
to a great extent limited. 

As nothing definite could be done on the sub- 
ject without communicating with Mr. Ross, the 
instructor of the class ; the subject dropped, on the 
understanding that it would be revived on a future 
evening. 

Mr. Bunker then delivered a practical lecture on 
“ Joinery,” which he illustrated with models and 
specimens of doors, window-sashes, skirting boards, 
&e. 
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Mr. John Brown, of Norwich, attended, and 
explained his invention for remedying the incon- 
yenience arising from imperfect fitting of windows 
and doors, and for preventing them from rattling ; 
and at the same time excluding wet, dust, and 
draught. Mr. Brown produced models of his in- 
vention; which, he said, might also be seen at the 
British Museum, and the Museum of Patents, and 
Museum of Construction, South Kensington. 

Some discussion ensued ; and ultimately a vote 
of thanks was passed to Mr. Bunker. 











WHAT IS GOOD IRON? AND HOW IS 
IT GOT? 


In noticing recently a pamphlet with this title, 

we remarked that it contained an exposure of the 
shortcomings of the manufacturer, the public, and 
the Government, and various suggestions for the 
improvement of the quality of ouriron. We re- 
turn to it for the purpose of giving a quotation or 
two from it. “Tne great maxim, that the best 
article can be made only from the best materials 
—that is to say, the best pig-iron from the best 
minerals, and the best wrought iron from the best 
pig-iron—might, indeed, seem too simple and too 
important to be forgotten, and too obvious to need 
much argument for its re-establishment. But 
practically it has fallen into disuse, and powerful 
interests are arrayed against it. Whole districts 
have for years been actively engaged in the strug- 
gle to make inferior iron supply the place of good, 
and motives of interest and self-love combine to 
induce the belief that it really will serve as well. 
We are not referring to recent ingenious inven- 
tions for removing impurities from inferior kinds 
of iron, by special processes and at an increase of 
expense, but simply to the substitution of iron 
that will indifferently answer the purpose for iron 
that will answer it effectually........ One 
object only—price—is clearly discerned by the 
manufacturer. As to the qualities of iron and its 
uses, he is puzzled by the most conflicting opinions 
and the most contradictory statements. Truth 
flies from him, even if he is quite sincere in seek- 
ing it. But the saving of so much per ton in the 
pig-iron, which is his raw material, is a palpable 
fact, about which there can be no mistake. The 
very skill which has been attained in making the 
most of the inferior kinds of iron by mixing and 
manipulation contributes to mislead him. He 
trusts to it for more than it can effect, and not 
unfrequently spends more in the vain effort to 
turn bad iron into good than it would have cost 
him to purchase the right material at first.” On 
the subject of Government inspectors, the author 
says,— It would be better to substitute for the 
continuous inspection of a resident agent the occa- 
sional visits of a person higher in station and 
authority, whose business it should be to come at 
irregular intervals, and without notice, to inspect 
the work and the materials, and to transmit spe- 
cimens of both to be subjected to the appropriate 
tests, both, chemical and mechanical, and also to 
look over contracts and invoices, and satisfy him- 
self that the materials are in accordance with the 
spirit of the contract.” 





THE ALBERT MEMORIALS, 


The National Monument.—On the 14th instant, 
the Earl of Derby, the Earl of Clarendon, the 
Lord Mayor, and Sir Charles Eastlake, held ano- 
ther conference in the council-chamber of the 
Fine Arts Commission at the Palace of West- 
minster, Mr. Marshall, the chairman of the Ross 
of Mull Granite Company, gave additional infor- 
mation respecting the block of red granite, about 
106 feet in length and some 12 feet square on an 
average, which had been discovered in an unleased 
quarry belonging to the Duke of Argyll. Upon 
the whole, the information he gave went to im- 
press the committee that this block of granite 
affords greater promise of grandeur and aptitude 
for the purpose of a monolithic obelisk than at 
first they had been led to imagine, It is under- 
stood that the Duke of Argyll has intimated to 
the committeee his desire to present them with 
the stone. On the assumption of such a gift, the 
Granite Company have given in two estimates,— 
one of 25,000/., as the probable cost of quarrying 
the stone, shaping and polishing it on the spot, 
and removing it to the water’s edge; the other, 
of 15,000/., for these operations, less the polish- 
ing, which in that case would be done in London. 

r. Marshall calculated that the interval required 
for the operations covered by the first estimate 
Would extend to the summer of 1863. The fund 
how being raised at the Mansion House amounted, 
6a the 12th instant, to 41,5007. 

Northfleet.—A plan is proposed here to inclose 





the waste ground on the hill, te plant it with a 
few trees, and place a drinking-fountain adjacent 
to the high road, as a memorial of the Prince. 

Stroud.—Mr. John Thomas, the well-known 
sculptor, has offered to erect in Stroud, as a 
memorial to the late Prince, either a colossal 
bust with drinking-fountains, or a full-length 
statue, on a pedestal; to be executed in Sicilian 
marble; on condition that the town will find some 
suitable place for its erection, and contribute a 
portion of the funds necessary to complete it. 

Worcester.—The committee have decided, after 
some discussion, that aid shall be given to the 
national memorial, as the Mayor had reported 
that a county memorial had not been sufficiently 
supported. An attempt appears to be still medi- 
tated, however, to establish an Infant Orphan 
Asylum for the city and county, as a local me- 
morial of the Prince. 

Salford.—The sub-committee have resolved,— 
“That the proposed statue be a portrait statue, 
of white Sicilian marble, as a companion to that 
of the Queen; and that it be erected in the 
open air in Peel Park.” The statue will be in- 
trusted to Mr. Mathew Noble. The Bishop of 
Manchester, Alderman Weston, the Mayor of 
Manchester, and Mr. E. R. Langworthy, have 
been appointed an executive committee, to report 
to the sub-committee, from time to time, the 
progress of the work. 

Perth.—A meeting of influential citizens has 
been held in the Town Hall to consider the part 
this city should take in some memorial of the 
late Prince Consort. Provost Hoss occupied the 
chair, and there was a numerous attendance. 
The proceedings were altogether of a preliminary 
character; but the general feeling of the gentle- 
men present appeared to be that there should bea 
local memorial to the late Prince, if sufficient 
funds for that purpose were obtained; and if 
not, that the subscriptions of the citizens be sent 
to the Committee of the National Memorial, 
either at Edinburgh or London. 





THE INTRODUCTION OF FRESH AIR 
INTO ROOMS. 


I HAVE read with interest the papers in your 
journal on “ The Essentials of a Healthy House.” 
Great as is the advance in knowledge in many 
particulars, I observe that there is still, in respect 
of ventilation, a prevailing fallacy, on the removal 
of which progress essentially depends. 

Careful observation, experiments, and reflec- 
tion, carried on for some years, have satisfied me 
that rooms should be ventilated by bringing in 
fresh air at the upper part of the room, and by 
removing the vitiated air at the fireplace. The 
common notion is, that the vitiated air, being 
the warmest, necessarily ascend# to the upper part 
of the room, It would perhaps do so if gravity 
were the only force in action; but that is not the 
case. There is considerable analogy between the 
action of forces in a room with a fire in it and 
those which prevail out of doors. Let any one 
observe the smoke from chimn¢ys, the steam from 
locomotives, the emanations from burning weeds, 
the breath from animals in cold weather, or 
even the flames from a furnace chimney in the 
mining districts, and he will see that, generally, 
the movement is nearer to a horizontal direction 
than to a vertical one. In all these cases the 
issuing products have a temperature much higher 
than the air they are discharged into, which high 
temperature tends to make them ascend; but 
they are also subject to the wind, which 
moves horizontally with force much greater than 
the ascending one. It is easy to see that this is 
important in many of the changes that are going 
on in nature; and if the ascending law alone 
prevailed, the warm exhalations from the ground, 
and from matters distributed over it, would be 
inhaled at each inspiration. When a fire is 
lighted it draws a quantity of air to it and to the 
chimney, primarily from the lower part of the 
room. I regard the fire as doing in a room,— 
of course, by gravity, but as a force independent 
of the room,—what the wind does out of doors. 
The power of the fire-draught is very great,— 
sufficient, with even a small! fire, to draw off as 
much air as many persons may contaminate, and 
to overcome its tendency to ascend. 

It is now generally agreed by all who have 
thought upon the subject that it is necessary, in 
order to have a comfortable and healthy room, 
that it should be supplied constantly with fresh 
air, and in considerable quantity. To prevent a 
chimney from smoking, no inconsiderable quantity 
of air must get into the room; and, when no pro- 
vision is made for it, it rushes in at any crack or 

revice, particularly at doors and windows ; causing 





most unpleasant draughts and unequal tempera- 
ture, increasing in proportion to the largeness of 
the fire. 

The first question, then, to be considered is,— 
At what level in the room should the fresh air be 
delivered? In answering this I shall assume the 
fresh air to be cold; although I purpose hereafter 
to show that it might be easily warmed. No one 
would seek it at the doors and windows. If it is 
brought in near the floor, it must necessarily 
enter in such close proximity to the occupants that 
it is impossible to distribute it and get it warmed 
before it reaches the feet, which are, therefore, 
chilled; whereas they ought to be kept warmer 
than any other part of the body. The relative 
heaviness of the fresh air prevents its ascending ; 
and the fire-draught at once takes most of it to the 
chimney, up which it passes without benefitting the 
lungs of the occupants of the room. Now, if the fresh 
air enters at the upper part of the room, it comes in 
at the part most remote from the occupants, and 
has therefore more opportunity to distribute and to 
get partially warmed by contact with the ceiling 
and walls, before it reaches the occupants; and 
when it does so, its contact with the head is 
neither so prejudicial nor so uncomfortable as to 
the feet or back. It is very noticeable how very 
little discomfort is felt in driving in a Hansom 
cab in the face of a sharp and cold wind. There 
is an equal distribution of air on all the exposed 
parts of the body. So, when air is supplied to, and 
distributed over, the upper part of a room, there 
is no sensation of draught, even if its movement 
be rapid. An important advantage of supplying 
air from above is, that the exhalations of the 
body are kept down, and the lungs are supplied 
with uncontaminated air, while the feet are kept 
warm. 

The second question is,—At what spot. in the 
upper part of the room should the fresh air be 
delivered? Perhaps the best spot is immediately 
above the mantel-shelf, because the warmth at 
this spot produces an upward current; but it is 
not the most convenient. The nearest to this, 
presenting no structural difficulties, are the two 
sides of the chimney-stack. Hence I consider 
that in the building of a house an integral part of 
every chimney-stack should be air-flues, which 
would probably be most conveniently formed on 
each side of the smoke-flues. These air-flues 
should have openings to every room, near to the 
ceiling. : 

The third question is,—How is the fresh air to 
be distributed? This, I think, is the greatest 
difficulty in the subject. It is essential to regard 
the feelings of the delicate, the sensitive, and even 
the imaginative. It is also desirable that the 
fresh air should reach every corner of the room; 
and the more widely it is distributed the less will 
its movement be felt. The fear which some per- 
sons have of the consequences of air moving over 
them, when they observe the velocity with which 
it enters at a small opening, is ludicrous, when 
distribution is effected, and the matter is looked 
at with the help of figures. An opening of half a 
square foot, delivering air at the rate of 300 feet 
a minute, will supply sufficient for fifteen persons. 
Let us assume a room of 14 feet square, and that 
the fresh air is distributed equally over the upper 
part of it before it descends. Inasmuch as the 
area of the room is 400 times greater than that 
of the air opening, so must the rate of movement 
downwards be proportionately less. As I have 
assumed the velocity in the one case to be 600 feet 
a minute, it must follow that in the other it will be 
1} foot a minute. A person moving slowly from 
one side of a room to the other can bardly pass 
through the air at a less speed than 90 feet a 
minute. Two air-flues to each room are to be 
preferred to one, as distribution will be better 
effected. The openings through which the air 
enters the room should be covered with an ample 
shield of perforated zinc, shaped so as to assist 
the distribution. Where the appearance is of im- 
portance, a hollow cornice should be formed across 
the chimney-breast. This cornice should unite 
the two air openings, and may be made of per- 
forated zinc, or with several horizontal slits, 
which might be made invisible. The cornice 
should project well into the room, and the return 
ends of it should be also of perforated zinc, thereby 
insuring lateral distribution. With this arrange- 
ment, it will be found that the fresh air will 
distribute horizontally over the upper part of the 
room, thence gradually descend, and then move 
horizontally to the fire-place. I have repeatedly 
tried the experiment of charging with smoke a 
room arranged in the manner described, and have 
invariably found, that it cleared gradually from 
the upper part to the floor. In the room in 
which | am now writing, it was found most con- 
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venient to introduce the fresh air through an 
opening in the floor, at the side of the room near 
the fire-place. Over the opening I placed a 
moveable shaft, 54 feet high, open at both ends. 
This discharged the entering air directly towards 
the ceiling. It has been in use during the last 
two winters ; and, although the air has frequently 
come in below the freezing temperature, I have 
found no inconvenience either from draught or 
coldness. When this supply has been stopped, 
the draughts have been much more sensible, and 
the room has been otherwise less comfortable. I 
think that a good and elegant plan for distri- 
buting the fresh air would be to make openings 
from the air-flues to the room at a point which is 
about two-thirds the height of the room ; covering 
these openings with ornamental brackets having 
an air-way through them. But the particular 
arrangement for distribution should be regulated 
by the shape and character of the room, and 
belongs properly to the architect. The point to 
be attained is complete distribution over the 
upper part of the room. 

The fourth question is,— Whence is the fresh air 
to be drawn? This brings before one the vice of 
the prevailing neglect of systematic ventilation. 
Wherever the locality of a dwelling is objection- 
able, the badness of the air increases the nearer 
you are to the ground. At a low level you have 
not only the ordinary exhalations, but the emana- 
tions from drains, ditches, and other contaminating 
sources, which are drawn in freely at the lower 
part of the house by the fire-draughts. Systematic 
ventilation overcomes this evil. As a general rule, 
the purity of the air is in proportion to the height 
above the ground. In towns this is not strictly 
the case, as the level of the tops of the houses is 
contaminated with smoke. Again, the air is re- 
newed more frequently at high levels than at low. 
I have urged the construction of air-flues as an 
integral part of every chimney-stack. Now, these 
should be supplied by an air-shaft at the lowest 
part of the house, which should draw its supply 
trom the side of the house, and at that level at 
which in each particular case the purest air may 
be got. In the case of detached houses in the 
country it may be advantageous to draw from the 
level of the roof by an internal or external shaft ; 
care being taken that the chimneys are carried up 
to a great height. In first-class houses it would 
be easy to arrange for the warming of the air 
introduced by the shaft before it is distributed to 
the air flues. In cottages, the air-flue would be 
partially warmed, if it were built next to the 
smoke-fiue of the living room. 

The fifth question is,— What quantity of fresh 
air is needed? The Commissioners for the Im- 
provement of Barracks lay down the rule that 
every room shall be supplied continuously with 
fresh air, at the rate of 20 cubic feet per person 
per minute. They estimate that an open fire 
draws off from 100 to 1,000 cubic feet per 
minute. The chimney on which this estimate 
was made was about 60 feet high. The fuel con- 
sumed is not stated. I have found that with a 
consumption of not exceeding 2 lb. per hour, the 
chimney being 24 feet high, 300 cubic feet 
per minute were drawn off. This required the 
admission of air through an opening of 72 square 
inches, sectional area. When this opening was 
reduced to 20 inches, the chimney-draught dimi- 
nished to 150 cubic feet. Taking the liberal 
allowance of the Commissioners, 300 cubic feet per 
minute is enough for fifteen persons: I therefore 
assume that, for all ordinary rooms, it will be 
sufficient if we provide an air-flue of 36 square 
inches sectional area. If we provide two flues, 
as before described, to each room, the section of 
each will be only 6 inches by 6 inches, or 4 inches 
by 9 inches ; and the main shaft to supply eight 
rooms would require to be only 2 square feet. 

It is evident that a small fire will draw off 
quite as much air as the occupants of a room 
require: all, therefore, that is needed is to make 
such arrangements as will supply and properly 
distributeacorresponding quantity of good freshair. 

There need be no additional cost in building 
by the adoption of air-flues. The quantity of air 
that is needed to make a room healthy is such 
that it is impossible to depend only on the large 
size of rooms. Continuous supply and with- 
drawal must be obtained; and with these a 
small room is more healthy and comfortable 
than a large one without them. A lofty room is 
advantageous as admitting of more complete dis- 
tribution of fresh air, and in cases of interrupted 
supply of air; otherwise a height exceeding say 
7 feet is unnecessary. Hence, with systematic 
ventilation, we might reduce the cost of houses 
by diminishing the capacity of the rooms. 

Francis Lioyp. 





MONUMENTAL. 

A “ PEDESTAL” of polished granite, with a 
drinking-fountain on each side, has recently 
been erected in Birkenhead Park by public 
subscription, in memory of the late Mr. J. S. 
Jackson, who, with his brother, Mr. W. Jackson, 
M.P., Mr. John Laird, M.P., and others, was inti- 
mately associated with the early history of Birk- 
enhead. The pedestal is 22 feet 3 inches high. 
The site is close to the entrance of the park.—— 
A cotemporary gives the somewhat curious inti- 
mation that the memorial of the Duke of Welling- 
ton at Wellington “is to be a column surmounted 
by an obelisk of the late duke.” The cost of the 
monument is to be 200/., and it is to be formed 
of Portland stone. Immediately beneath the 
stained glass window in Glasgow cathedral, pre- 
sented by the Middleton family, in the north aisle 
of the cathedral, a monument has been erected in 
memory of the late Major Middleton by his brother 
officers of the 7th (Princess Royal’s) Dragoon 
Guards. The monument—a Gothic sarcophagus, 
in character with the building—is of statuary 
marble, upon a background of grey, and is up- 
wards of 8 feet long, and between 5 and 6 feet in 
height. Supporting the sarcophagus are two sol- 
diers in an attitude of grief, and above are military 
flags and emblems, the whole surmounted by a 
medallion portrait of the deceased. A monu- 








ment has just been erected in Derry cathedral to | M.P 


the memory of Captain John M‘Neill Boyd, of the 
Ajax, who was swept off the p’er of Kingstown 
and drowned, while attempting to rescue the crews 
of some shipwrecked vessels during a hurricane on 
the 9th February, 1861. The body of the monu- 
ment is of white marble. Captain Boyd stands 
with his right foot on a block of stone, and points 
with outstretched hand towards a ship whose bows 
and rigging appear rushing towards the rocks’ 
The upper part of the monument has a large figure 
of Hope personified, leaning with one hand on an 
auchor, and the other raised towards a star. 
Cherubs, with outspread wings, support the mo- 
nument, and on a white marble tablet beneath 
is the inscription. The sculpture was executed by 
Mr. Thomas Farrell, of Dublin. The cost was 2301. 








THE PENTACLE. 


WILL you oblige me by an answer to the fol- 
lowing question, which I am unable to solve for 
myself ? 

The figure represented in the subjoined sketch 
is, I believe, very frequently, and /\ 
especially in old writings, called a 4 \ 
“pentacle.” But this figure has a ae Y 
obviously six points, andthe number /\, at 
6 predominates throughout, whereas = ee 
the principal signification in the 
word pentacle is 5. How is this anomaly to be 
accounted for ? EccLmsIOLoGist. 


*,* The term would seem to be misapplied to 

such a figure. It is more appro- 

/ \ priately used for the 5-pointed 

— star formed by a continuous 

a line which is found on duildings 

of all ages. It has been used 

L to symbolize the Trinity and 
eternity. 








ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 


THE annual general meeting of this Society was 
held in the Rooms of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, Conduit-street, on the 12th 
instant. Mr. S. Smirke, R.A., presided. 

The report of the council showed that the gross 
receipts for the year amounted to 454/. 3s. 8d. 
Fourteen cases had been considered. The amount 
distributed up to the end of the financial year was 
1217. 6s. Since then a further sum of 65/. had 
been given away. Messrs. C. C. Hakewill, T. 
Hayter Lewis, C. C. Nelson, R. Tress, and R. 
Parris were elected, to supply vacancies in the 
council. The ordinary votes of thanks to officers 
concluded the business. 








BRITISH ARCHZXOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


On the 12th of March (Sir Stafford H. North- 
cote, Bart., President, in the chair), Mr. Syer 
Cuming exhibited two examples of the Parisian 
forgeries in lead, professed to have been recovered 
from the Seine; which a few years since excited 
much attention among archeologists. The figures 
are grotesque, and worked out of solid metal. 
One is equipped in a long vest, and has a pectoral 
cross, with the figures 153 in Arabic numerals, 
The other represents a jester, with a human- 
headed bauble. 





Mr. Forman possesses also three specimens of 
the same deceptive character, said to have been 
found in the Rue Rivoli; a shrine inclosing an 
image—an ecclesiastic with a crozier ; and another 
figure holding a saw, probably meant to be em. 
blematical of St. Simon, or St. James the Less, 

Mr. Cuming read a paper on the Signaculg 
found in London. Numerous interesting exhi. 
bitions were made. 

Mr. Halliwell communicated a paper on some 
unpublished works of William ‘Basse, the author 
of the earliest elegy on Shakspeare. 

Mr. Thomas Wright exhibited a photograph of 
one of the entrances into the Roman lead-mines 
at Shelve, in Salop, viewed by the association at 
their Shrewsbury Congress, in 1860. 

The evening concluded by the reading of a 
paper by Mr. Edward Levien on some unpub. 
lished letters relating to the captivity of Charles I, 
at Carisbrooke, Isle of Wight, and the attempt to 
effect his escape. 








ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


THE ordinary meeting of members was held on 
Monday evening last, at the House, in Conduit- 
street. 

The chair was taken by the president, Mr. Tite, 


Mr. T. Hayter Lewis (honorary secretary) said 
that the council had received a letter from 
Mr. Sydney Smirke, with reference to the Royal 
Academy, which was of so much importance that 
he would read it. In the letter, which was dated 
the 10th inst., Mr. Smirke wrote as follows :— 

“I think itis right that the attention of the council of 
the Institute should be called to the fact that some im. 
portant changes have taken place in the laws of the 
Royal Academy relating to the admission of students in 
architecture, which changes came into operation at the 
commencement of the p:esent year. I send herewitha 
copy of the laws as they have been amended. % he council 
will perceive with satisfaction, I am sure, that greatly 
increased encouragement is held ont to architectural stu- 
dents, by the institution of biennial scholarships, and of 
an annualtravelling studentship as heretotor~, besides the 
gold medal. But the chief object of my present commu- 
nication is to suggest that the council of the Institution 
should consider and determine the nature of the certift- 
cate which, as you will perceive, is now substituted for 
the preliminary probationary drawing, which has hitherto 
been required to be expressly made by all who desired to 
be admitted as students in the Royal Academy. Any 
drawing the applicant may have by him, adequately 
showing ,his proficiency, will now suffice. The council 
should, I submit, decide at once on the form of thew 
certificate, and on the nature of the ordeal to which the 
council may deem it expedient to subject those who may 
desire to be certified by the Institute as fit persons tu 
become students in the Roya! Academy. Any regulation 
in this respect that the Institute may think proper to lay 
down, I will feel much gratification in communicating to 
the council of the Academy.”’ 

The President said he was quite sure they must 
all feel gratified at receiving the communication 
in question from the Royal Academy. In the 
present day it was somewhat difficult to imagine 
what a student of the Academy was many years 
ago, when Professor Donaldson and _himselt 
attended the Royal Academy. At that time they 
were obliged to produce testimonials from masters 
and tutors, and they had to submit a drawing 
executed in a private room at the Academy. The 
student of architecture was subsequently admitted 
to the library; but he had no such facilities as 
those now proposed to be afforded. He was sure 
they would all be glad to find that greater atten- 
tion was now paid to architecture by the Royal 
Academy, as it was an evidence that the council 
were not indifferent to the claims of that depart- 
ment of art. 

Professor Donaldson inquired what was the 
annual value of the scholarship. 

Mr. Godwin—25/. per annum. 

Professor Donaldson said he observed that the 
travelling studentship of 100/. a year would be 
open to all students of architecture. — The student- 
ship was formerly given only once in nine years, 
and then only to the holder of the gold medal. To 
the travelling studentship scholarships were now 
also added, worth 25/.a year. It was also “A 
portant to find that architectural students — 
be admitted to the Academy on obtaining certi 4 
cates, not only from the Royal Institute of Britis 
Architects, but from the University of London, 
University College, and other similar institutions, 
to the effect that the holder had acquired a reason- 
able degree of proficiency in the art. 

Mr. Gilbert Scott, R.A., said that the mae 
Academy also. offered facilities for architectura 
students acquiring a knowledge of figure omer 
The latter had not now to go through the ordea 
formerly insisted upon. 

Mr. Lewis said the council had received — 
from Lieutenant-General Grey, annonneing ‘j 
her Majesty had given her approval to the Roy 
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gold medal of the Institute being awarded to the 
Rev. R. Willis. A letter had also been received 
from the latter gentleman, returning thanks for 
the honour done him. 

Mr. Godwin inquired whether the attention of 
the council had been directed to the Copyright 
Bill introduced by the Government, and now 
awaiting the committee in the House of Commons. 
By the bill of last session it was proposed that 
protection should be given to the architect’s 
designs so long as his ideas were on paper; but 
that when it was executed, it was to become public 
property. In the present bill, however, all refer- 
ence to the works of the architect was omitted, 
and the general opinion that prevailed in respect 
to it was forcibly illustrated a short time ago, 
when the Lord Chief Baron, a most liberal and 
accomplished gentleman, in summing up a case 
where an action was brought and sustained by a 
photographer to protect his works, in pointing 
out what could be protected under the existing 
law of copyright said that if he were to pay 100/., 
for example, to an architect for a design, and that 
he carried it out, any one would be at liberty to 
copy it; but that any person who reproduced a 
photegraph of it would render himself liable to 
an action for damages. Nothing surely could be 
more absurd than this distinction between an 
architect’s original design and the negative of a 
photographer, 

The President said that the subject had not 
escaped the attention of the council, as it had 
been brought under their notice that evening by 
the honorary secretary. 

Mr. M. D. Wyatt, V.P., then read a paper on 
“ Pictorial Mosaic as an Architectural Embellish- 
ment.” This will be found elsewhere. 

At the conclusion, 

The President observed, he was sure they all 
felt themselves under great obligations to Mr. 
Wyatt for the manner in which he had dealt with 
a subject which he thoroughly understood, and 
had entered into cox amore. It was also a subject 
of great importance with reference to our great 
metropolitan cathedral, which we all wished to see 
grow up in renewed beauty and grandeur. He 
was glad to hear that the difficulties of manipula- 
tion were overcome, and he had no doubt that the 
same mechanical skill which had always charac- 
terized whatever English workmen undertook, 
would enable them to produce results fully equal 
to the best specimens of ancient skill. He thought 
the meeting would be glad to hear from Mr. 
Penrose, who had devoted so much time and 
attention to the embellishment of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, what he had to say upon the subject of 
mosaic decorations as applied to that sacred edifice. 

Mr. Penrose said that, before speaking of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, he wished to allude for a moment 
to certain information which he had received when 
in Italy, and to which Mr. Wyatt had referred. 
With regard to the extraordinary high prices of 
mosaic work at Rome, he had no doubt that the 
information given to him was authentic, because 
he had the figures verified as well as he could, and 
he had no doubt that the Roman workmen would 
be very happy to execute works at the prices men- 
tioned by Mr. Wyatt. He believed that the 
prices at which work could be executed at Palermo 
and Morano were very nearly the same. The gold 
work for the square foot would cost 17s., and the 
ordinary colours would cost 7s. per foot. They 
were used in equal quantities, this would give an 
average of 12s. per foot for the material only. 
The cutting and fixing followed afterwards, as a 
matter of estimate. His estimate for the work, 
to be seen from a distance, where the jointing 
was not required to be fine, was 253. per foot, 
including all plasterwork. For this sum, he con- 
sidered that work might be done to be viewed 
from a distance of 40 or 50 feet, and with fine 
jointing at particular portions only, such as the 
face, hands, &. On this principle, he imagined 
that he could cover the whole dome of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, in the manner intended by Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, with 15,000 feet of mosaic. This 
might be done for something under 20,0007. He 
could then cover the spandrels of the dome, which 
were each 270 feet, with a rather higher-priced 
mosaic, because those portions would be nearer to 
the eye. These might be done for 500/. each, 
Which would increase the cost by 4,000/. If a sum 
of 50,0007. could be obtained (and he did not 
abandon the hope of getting it), Sir Christopher 
Wren’s original idea of carrying out mosaic colour 
Over the whole building might at length be 
realized. While considering this subject, he was 
bound to say that he felt a great bias in favour of 
the vitreous material, rather than the earthy. In 
his opinion, the former imparted a greater depth 
of colour, especially in a place like St. Paul’s, 








where there was but little light. He had never 
thought of employing ary but English workmen, 
and he had no doubt, froia what he knew of them, 
that they could achieve results quite as satisfac- 
tory as those obtained by Italian artisans. He 
was, however, of opinion that, until English 
manufacturers had thoroughly mastered the diffi- 
culties of the subject, it would be desirable to 
procure the materials from the best manufacturers 
on the Continent. About three years ago,! the 
St. Paul’s Committee had 5,000. or 6,000. in 
hand, with which he thought an experiment might 
have been made with msaic embellishments, and 
he was encouraged to gdt a small quantity; but 
he subsequently found that the Committee had 
more important demands upon them. He was, 
therefore, compelled to abandon the idea for the 
present; but he did not resign his hope of ulti- 
mate success, or of his «bility at some fature day 
to explain what had ben done, rather than what 
he expected to be able to do. 

The President inquiréd of Mr. Fergusson whe- 
ther he could say anything with reference to 
mosaics in India. 

Mr. Fergusson said that in India the pattern 
was of Hindoo design, cut in stone, and afterwards 
redrawn and inlaid in jasper, agate, and blood- 
stones, which had a very pleasing effect. The 
native workmen of India did not attempt to copy 
nature, but they availed themselves of just suffi- 
cient suggestions from nature to give life and 
variety to their works. If the Italians had sug- 
gested this mode of decoration, the Hindoos had 
certainly very much improved upon their models. 
There appeared, however, to be very little known 
about Indian mosaics,—-how they were done, or 
who did them. At Salonica there were several 
grand churches and basilicas of a date anterior to 
that of Constantine. OF these the most ancient 
was covered with mosaits which appeared to be 
almost Pompeian in design. The date of this 
church was, he thought, about the third or fourth 
century, but there were »thers, of various degrees 
of antiquity, as late as the twelfth century. The 
mosaic work to which he referred was very beau- 
tiful, the colours were fresh, and the whole was 
perfect. 

Professor Donaldson ptoposed a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Wyatt for his very instructive and inter- 
esting lecture. He had traced the whole history 
of the art, and his dissertation was of the utmost 
value in an artistic and antiquarian sense. Although 
he had left little to be said by others, there were, 
however, one or two points in connexion with the 
subject which he (Professir Donaldson) would like 
to refer to. He was inclined to the opinion that 
mosaic work was to be) found in some of the 
Assyrian remains brought|to this country by Mr. 
Layard, and deposited in the British Museum. 
This would appear to favdur the impression that 
tessera was of a very high antiquity, and was 
known before the Greek period. The mosaic of 
ancient times appeared to have been in use in 
almost every habitation, | public building, and 
monumental edifice. At Cairo it was impossible 
to enter any of the mosques or public buildings 
without finding mosaic paements of geometrical 
patterns, combining all soits of colours, and con- 
sisting of many valuable stones. He was of 
opinion that the decorations of the floors of 
Venice were copies of those which had been 
carried to such perfection| among the ancients. 
Mr. Wyatt had referred in his paper to the 
tesserxe at the church of Novara. He (Professor 
Donaldson) had been thdre two years ago, 
and he confessed he was at a loss to determine 
from what quarter the pavements came. They 
were of a most interesting character, and he 
hoped that, when any of their architectural 
friends visited the north of Italy, they would 
examine thechurch which stoad close to the market- 
place, and was well worthy of a visit. With re- 
gard to the Cirencester pavements, “rubbings” of 
which were exhibited in the room, it appeared to 
him that the head of Ceres was of the ancient 
Greek type. The drawing und expression were 
good, while the minuteness of the coloured par- 
ticles, especially in the corn-flowers and head- 
dress, exhibited a great variety of delicate and 
graceful tones. The illustrations in the room, 
though extremely good, could not, however, con- 
vey an adequate idea of the originals, which had 
a polish and vigour about them which no drawing 
could convey. These remarks especially applied 
to the fine heads which occupied the angles of the 
pavement, and which struck jim as being very 
beautiful indeed. In connexion with this subject 
he might also mention the beautiful mosaics 
which had been brought from Carthage to this 
country. They were now deposited in the base- 
ment of the British Museum, and, being cleaned 





and polished, reflected some of the splendour of 
their original beauty. There was one point in the 
paper read by Mr. Wyatt in which, however, he 
could not agree, and that was, in the impression 
which that gentleman wished to convey, namely, 
that the art of Rome sprung into existence, as it 
were, full grown. He did not think any art could 
do that. The Romans, no doubt, borrowed much 
of their inspiration from the Greeks, but then they 
must have studied their art for many centuries 
before they could have arrived at its culminating 
point of beauty and perfection. Before concluding 
he wished to call attention to the beautiful col- 
lection of mosaics preserved in the Museum’ of 
Lyons. They were all of undoubted Roman 
origin, and were, no doubt, produced at a period 
when Lyons formed the centre of an important 
Roman province. 

Mr. Godwin observed, that he wished to add 
one word by way of caution. Mr. Wyatt had 
spoken of the abandonment of the vitrified and 
the adoption of the clayey material for mosaic 
work. 

Mr. Wyatt said that be had stated in his paper 
that inthe best period of -the art, the materials 
were mixed, and that he was in favour of the com- 
bination, ; 

Mr. Godwin said, that the point to which he 
wished to direct attention was that of durability. 
It was, he thought, impossible to behold the pave- 
ment at Cirencester in a wonderful state of pre- 
servation, with the colours as perfect as the first 
day, and the designs, although not exactly per- 
fect, yet still recalling to mind precisely what 
they were intended to be, without contrasting 
it with some of the pavements laid down (in 
some cases by himself) within the last four or 
five years. The latter presented a most abominable 
aspect, the colours were faded, and the material 
itself was wearing away. He mentioned this to 
show that we had still a good deal to learn on the 
subject, for he held that it was useless to spend 
money on modern mosaics, which could literally 
be walked out of view in a few years. Look, for 
instance, at the pavement in the church at 
Wilton, where the colours had faded away as if 
sixteen hundred years had passed, although 
those of Cirencester and Woodchester, which were 
perhaps of that age, were as fresh as when origi- 
nally laid. With these facts before them, he did 
not think it would be advisable to give up the 
vitrified process. He was very happy to second 
the vote of thanks to Mr. Wyatt, who had gone 
thoroughly into the subject: had gratified them 
exceedingly, and was entitled to their warmest 
thanks, 

The President, before putting the motion, said 
that he also had a caution to give which was 
dictated by experience. When building the Royal 
Exchange, he was extremely anxious to introduce 
a mosaic pavement. With that view a very beau- 
tiful design was prepared by an artist, which was 
carried out with great skill by Mr. Singer. It 
was made in slabs, and the whole jointed, so as to 
form a tessellated piece of work. Unfortunately, 
however, the plaster in which it was set rapidly 
decomposed, and the pavement became as soft as 
if it had been set in putty. The consequence was, 
that the whole thing had to be taken up, and the 
present pavement relaid in its stead. He men- 
tioned this to show how important it was that 
the mosaic, whether applied to walls or pave- 
ments, should be so fixed that it would remain 
permanent. His own experience led him to the 
conclusion that, perhaps, more was due to the 
material in which the mosaic was set, than to the 
tessera itself. The paper which Mr. Wyatt had 
read that evening would, he had no doubt, be the 
means of attracting the attention of architects to 
the subject, and he quite agreed with the mover 
and seconder of the resolution, that their thanks 
were eminently due to its author. 

In reply to a question from Professor Donald- 
son, 

Mr. Gilbert Scott said that the mosaic in front 
of where the high altar used to stand in West- 
minster Abbey was, he believed, ofancient Roman 
work, 

Mr. Lewis observed that when he was at Venice 
his attention was drawn to the reparation of some. 
mosaic work, and that he could not fail to be 
struck by the inferior quality of the gold back- 
ground used as compared with that of the ancient 
work, The deep rich colour of the latter con- 
trasted very favourably with the modern gold. 

Mr. Wyatt said that this was to be accounted 
for solely by the superior quality of gold used in 
ancient times. ‘The same observations applied to 
ancient illuminated books, the gold upon which 
preserved its beauty unimpaired for many centu- 
ries. Only the other day he had been informed 
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DRINKING FOUNTAIN, KENNINGTON PARK.——Mr. C. H. Driver, Arcuirectr. | 
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by a person skilled in the art of {lumination, that 
there was only one place in London where he could 
depend upon getting gold of the purity he re- 
quired. 

The vote was then carried nem, con. 

The following gentlemen were on ballot elected 
fellows of the Institute :—Mr. Thomas Chatfield 
Clarke, associate, of 137, Leadenhall-street ; and 
Mr. Charles Fowler, jun., associate, of 12, Fur- 
nival’s Inn. 








DRINKING-FOUNTAIN, KENNINGTON 
PARK, 


Tue drinking-fountain we here represent is 
now being erected in Kennington Park, from the 
designs of Mr. Charles H. Driver, architect. It is 
the gift of Mr. Felix Slade, of Lambeth. The 
steps are of fine grey granite, and the bowl is 
Aberdeen red granite, highly polished, with me- 
dallions let in of coloured marbles, with the 
monogram, arms, &c., of the donor, and the date 
of erection. 

The upper part of the fountain is of bronze, 
ornamented with leaves and flowers of the lotus 
lily. The water flows from four of the flowers, 








into basins cut in the granite bowl; and the 
whole is surmounted by a bronze vase, upon which | 


red and white rose, twenty in number. Surmount- 
| ing the centre stands the figure of St. George, 


are represented in low relief“ Jacob and Rebecca,” |about’ 7 feet in height, destroying the Dragon. 


and “ Hagar and Ishmael.” The bronze work is 
by Messrs. Elkington, and the mason’s work by 
Mr. Thomas Earp. 





MAJOLICA FOUNTAIN FOR THE INTER- 
NATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


THE western transept of the International Ex- 
hibition will be enriched with this fountain, which 
was designed by Mr. John Thomas, and executed 
in majolica ware by Messrs. Minton. 

The central portion is circular in form ; having 
four niches, enriched with diaper pattern in blue 
and gold. Between these niches are caryatides, 
emblematical of Victory, bearing between their 
outstretched arms a wreath of laurel. Each figure 
is crowned with a coronet of laurel, coloured after 
nature. The faces and arms are also of natural 
tints. The wings, which meet in the lower ex- 
tremities, are white, slightly relieved with grey. 
The frieze above carries the motto “St. George 
for Merrie England and Victory.” Above these 
figures is a cornice, capped with ornaments, the 








Against the lower part of the pedestal stands a 
vase, opposite each niche, supported on a tripod 
formed of winged griffins. Between these, but 
rather lower, is a lion seated, holding a shield 
with the cross of St. George emblazoned upon it. 
These lions are placed at the angles of the main 
base, which is square on plan, with a truss pro- 
jecting from the angle. At the end of each of 
these trusses stands one of the bird fountains, 
with nymphs and shell-basins, which adorn the 
Royal Dairy at Windsor. Between the trusses 
are basins, semicircular in form; the upper one 
being devoted to plants, and the lower to the 
receiving of water flowing from above. On the 
inclosure of the large basin which surrounds the 
whole are eight tazze, upon pedestals. The outer 
edge of this basin is decorated with the laurel, of 
its natural colour, banded, and the rose in fall 
bloom, upon a_ chocolate ground. The entire 
height of the fountain is about 30 feet. The 
diameter of the outer basin is 40 feet. 7,000 
gallons of water per hour will be required to 


supply it. 
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THE BRIDGE ACROSS THE RIVER TAMAR, 
AT SALTASH. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


Ar the meeting on the 4th of March, Mr. 
Hawkshaw, president, in the chair; the first paper 
read was “ Description of the Loch Ken Viaduct, 
Portpatrick Railway,” by Mr. E. L. J. Blyth. 

The second paper read was “ Description of the 
Centre Pier of the Bridge across the River Tamar, 
at Saltash, on the Cornwall Railway, and of the 
means employed for its construction,” by Mr. 
R. P. Brereton. 

This communication embraced, in a narrative 
form, a detailed account of the preliminaries con- 
nected with the Albert Bridge, which crossed the 
river Tamar where it was only 1,100 feet wide, 
with precipitous banks and a depth of water to the 
surface of the mud of 70 feet. A dyke of green 
stone trap intersected the clay slate formation at 
this point, and cropped out to the surface above 
the water on the western bank of the river. It 
was ascertained, by borings made in the bed of 
the river, that rock extended from the eastern 
side to beyond the middle of the stream, covered 
with mud or silt to a depth of from 3 feet to 16 
feet. Subsequently, a thorough examination of 
the bed of the river where a centre pier would 
probably be built, by means of 175 borings made 
within a cylinder at 35 different places, over an 
area of 50 feet square, enabled an exact model of 
the surface of the rock to be prepared, showing 
the irregularities and fissures that might be ex- 
pected. Eventually it was decided, from the 
information thus obtained, to erect one pier only 
in the deep water, instead of three, as would have 
been necessary for the spans required by the 
Admiralty ; and when it was determined to pro- 
ceed with the construction of the bridge, in 1852, 
it was decided that there should be two spans of 
455 feet, two of 93 feet, two of 83 feet 6 inches, 
two of 78 feet, two of 72 feet 6 inches, and nine 
of 69 feet 6 inches; the total length, including 
the adjoining land openings, being 2,200 feet. 

The centre, or deep-water pier, intended to 
carry the weight of one half of each of the two 
main spans, consisted of a column, or circular 
pillar, of solid masonry, 35 feet diameter and 96 
feet high, carried up from the rock foundation to 
above high-water mark. Upon this were placed 
four octagonal columns of cast iron, 10 feet dia- 
meter, carried up to the level of the roadway, 
which was 100 feet above high-water mark. Upon 
the tops of the columns, cast-iron standards were 
fixed, to receive the ends of the tubes and chains 
which constituted the trusses of the bridge. The 
weight at the bottom of the masonry foundation 
was about 93 tons per square foot, increased when 
the bridge was loaded by passing trains to about 
10 tons per square foot. 

In the construction of the masonry pier, a 
wrought-iron cylinder, of boiler-plates, 37 feet 
diameter and YO feet in length, and open at the 
top and the bottom, was sunk through the mud 
of the bed of the river to the rock. The water 
was then pumped out, and the mud excavated ; 
the masonry being built up inside, and the cylin- 
der above the ground afterwards removed. It was 
expected that, by forming a bank round the cylin- 
der, after being sunk to the rock, sufficient water- 
tightness would be insured for getting in the 
masoury. To provide, however, for the contin- 
gency of excessive leakage, the cylinder was so 
constructed as to admit of the application 
of air-pressure. As the surface of the rock, 
although very irregular and ragged, had a general 
dip to the south-west, the bottom of the cylinder 
was formed with a corresponding bevel, one side 
being 6 feet longer than the other. A dome, or 
lower deck was constructed inside, at the level of 
the mud, and an internal cylinder, 10 feet in 
diameter, open at the top and the bottom, con- 
nected the lower with the upper deck of the 
cylinder, The 6-feet cylinder, previously used for 
the borings, was fixed eccentrically inside the 
other; and an air-jacket, or gallery, making an 
inner skin round the bottom edge below the 
dome, was formed, about 4 feet in width, 
divided into eleven compartments, and connected 
With the bottom of the 6-feet cylinder by an air- 
passage below the dome. 

Details were then given of the construction of 
the larger cylinder, and of the mode of launching 
and floating it to its position. When accurately 
adjusted over the intended site, water was gra- 
dually let in, until the cylinder penetrated through 
the mud about 13 feet, and rested on some irregu- 
larities upon the rock, which caused it to heel over 
towards the east about 7 feet 6 inches. By letting 
water in upon the dome or lower deck, and loading 
the higher side with iron ballast, the cylinder 








forced its way through the obstructions at the 
bottom edge, and took a nearly vertical position. 
The air and water pumps were then set to work, 
and the greater part of the mud and oyster shells, 
which filled the compartments of the air-jacket 
at the bottom, was cleared out, and the irregu- 
ar surface of the rock excavated ; the bottom of 
the cylinder being now 82 feet below high- 
water. Subsequently, a leak having broken out 
through a fissure in the rock on the north-east 
or higher edge, considerable difficulty was ex- 
perienced in maintaining sufficient pressure with 
the air-pumps to keep the water down and the 
bottom dry. The leak was at length reduced, 
by driving close sheet piling into the fissure. 
When at its full depth, the cylinder was 87 feet 
6 inches below high-water at the lowest place, and 
then a hemp gasket was worked under the edge 
of the cylinder, all round the outside, to assist 
its water-tightness. A ring of granite ashlar, 
4 feet in width and about 7 feet in height, was 
then built in the air-jacket ; and a bank of clay 
and sand was deposited round the outside of the 
cylinder to compress the mud. When the water 
was pumped out of the body of the cylinder 
below the dome, and the excavation of the mud 
was being proceeded with, a leak broke out, and 
the water overpowered the pumps. Additional 
engines and pumps were provided, and efforts 
were made to diminish the leakage, with vary- 
ing success; but as it required four pumps to 
keep the water down to 54: feet, recourse to air- 
pressure in the body of the cylinder below the 
dome became imminent, and preparations for its 
application were made. To provide against the 
buoyancy, or upward pressure against the dome 
and cover, the 37-feet cylinder was loaded with 
750 tons of ballast, in addition to its own weight 
of 290 tons. The pumps were then got into 
good order; and, by continued pumping, succeeded 
in keeping the water down. The mud was exca- 
vated, the cylinder below the dome securely 
shored across, and the rock levelled, when the 
masonry, in thin courses of granite ashlar in 
cement, in the body of the cylinder, was com- 
menced. As soon as the masonry reached the 
level of the air-jacket ring, it was thoroughly 
bonded ; the plates of the air-jacket being cut 
out as it proceeded. Upon the top of the bond- 
ing course, two courses of hard brickwork in 
cement were laid; making a perfectly water-tight 
floor over the whole diameter of the column. 
Meanwhile, the masonry of the air-jacket, where 
the leak occurred, was taken down, and the leak 
was diminished by additional sheet-piling. The 
leak was discovered to have broken out at the 
same fissure as before, and had torn away the 
rock underneath the masonry of the air-jacket 
and bottom edge of the cylinder, but the masonry 
itself was undisturbed. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Yarmouth. — The new building for assembly 
and reading rooms is in progress, It is in the 
style of an Italian villa; having a centre with an 
open colonnade in front, and two wings. The 
situation is immediately opposite the entrance 
gates of the Wellington Pier; and the ground in 
front, extending from the building to the 
Esplanade-road, will be laid out as a garden. The 
principal building is 50 feet long, and propor- 
tionately wide. It has five large windows in 
front, commanding extensive views of the sea and 
marine drive. The north wing is devoted to a 
private reading-room and a toilet-room, exclusively 
for ladies; behind which is the superintendent’s 
apartment. At the opposite end is the gentle- 
men’s reading-room, with windows looking south 
and east. Behind is the billiard-room, lighted 
from the roof. Immediately behind the assembly- 
room, from which it is separated by a passage, are 
the refreshment-room and other apartments ; and 
above is an orchestra looking into the assembly- 
room. The principal entrance is on the north 
side, in Albert-place. Mr. H. H. Collins, of 
London, is the architect; and the contractors are 
bound, under penalties, to complete the works by 
the 1st of June. 

Gloucester.—The local charity trustees, accord- 
ing to the Chronicle, have erected a block of 
buildings at Wotton, in which the almsmen and 
almswomen of the three hospitals of St. Kyne- 
burgh, St. Margaret, and St. Mary Magdalen, will 
in future live, so to speak, under one roof. The 
site chosen is between St. Margaret’s Hospital and 
Hillficld Parade. The style of the edifice is 
Gothic, of the fourteenth century, and its outline 
is broken and picturesque. This has been pro- 
duced in part by placing many of the rooms on 
the ground-floor; and thus also the comfort and 





safety of the more aged inmates have been in- 
creased. The building consists of two quad- 
rangles, one on each side of the house of the 
master, which contains a suite of rooms, one of 
them being the committee-room, surmounted by a 
tower. The upper quadrangle will be occupied 
by the almswomen of the Kimbrose, ten in number, 
and the lower by the almsmen and almswomen of 
the united hospitals of St. Mary Magdalen and 
St. Margaret, eight of the former and twelve of 
the latter. The doors of the Kimbrose and most 
of the other apartments open upon a covered way 
or piazza within the quadrangles, where the 
inmates will be able to walk or sit in hot or wet 
weather; and at night the quadrangles will be 
lighted with gas, The towers are turned to 
account; the water cisterns being placed in them. 
The building is surrounded by garden ground. 
The architect of the edifice was Mr. F. S. Waller. 
The cost will be about 4,000/. The builder was 
Mr, Oliver Estcourt, of Gloucester. 

Swansea.—The foundation-stone of a new home 
for seamen frequenting the port of Swansea has 
been laid. 

Broseley.—It has been resolved by the local 
authorities that, by repairing the old reservoir, 
which could be done for the sum of 45/. upon the 
specification of Messrs. Net, Lronbridge, an average 
supply of water to the extent of 236 gallons per 
annum for each family could be obtained ;—and 
also that, for the better supplying of the town 
with water for general purposes, a shaft of 23 
yards deep be sunk at the lower end of the Delph, 
and a double pump be inserted, and surrounded 
with an ornamental railing to inclose the memorial 
to be erected to the memory of the late Mr. 
Pritchard. 

Hull.—The foundation-stone of model lodging: 
houses for the working classes has been laid here 
by the Earl of Shaftesbury. A sum of money 
(about 5,000/.) was provided for the purpose by 
Miss Turner, a resident. The site selected for 
the erection of these model dwellings is at the 
bottom of Osborne-street, near to the new church 
of St. Luke’s. The building is to accommodate 
thirty-two separate families, who will each have a 
distinct dwelling to themselves. Some of the 
“flats” -are to be constructed for small and 
others for large families. There will also be a 
scullery in each of them, as well as other conve- 
niences. The buildings are to be two stories high, 
except the centre portion, which will be three 
stories. They will be built of white brick, with 
bands and cornices of red brick, and will be fire- 
proof. The cost of the buildings when erected 
will be 4,0002., exclusive of the land. Mr. H. M. 
Eyton, of London, is the architect ; and Messrs. 
Simpson & Malone, of Hull, are the builders. 

Scarborough.—Amongst improvements spoken 
of there is to be, it seems, a new promenade pier 
into the sea from the North Cliff, the site of 
which has been already granted by the Govern- 
ment ; a tunnel to connect the two banks, granted 
by the corporation ; the “Great Globe” of Mr. 
Wyld, M.P., in a crystal building to be erected to 
receive it ; a large saloon for reading, study, maps, 
charts, &c. ; and a refectory and baths of all sorts 

Penrith—A curious discovery has just been 
made, in consequence of an unaccountable dimi- 
uution of the flow of water to supply the town. It 
has been found that some malicious scoundrel had 
fixed into the supply main a wooden pole about 
five feet long and three inches thick, by means of 
a wedge; and that this must have been done nine 
years since, when the main was first laid down. 
The supply has ever since been on the decrease, by 
an accumulation of detritus at the obstruction ; 
till at length it was absolutely requisite to find 
out the cause; and this, after much trouble and 
cost, has just been done. There is now an abun- 
dant flow of water into the town. 

Gateshead.—The members of the Gateshead 
Temperance Union have resolved to accept the 
tender of Mr. Harrison, builder, Gateshead, for 
the erection of a new temperance hall, near the 
south end of the High Level Bridge, for the sum 
of 318/.; the building to be commenced as soon as 
two-thirds of the above sum can be obtained. 
More than half of the money, according to our 
authority, the Gateshead Observer, has been al- 
ready subscribed. 

Wick.—Mr. Matheson, architect, having re- 
ported that the court-house of Wick is inadequate 
for the legal and judicial business of the county, 
Sir George Grey has approved of the same, and 
given his opinion that suitable accommodation 
should be provided. Ata meeting of the county 
of Caithness last week, it was agreed that Mr. 
Rhind, the Government architect, should be 
asked to prepare plans for an alteration on the old 
or an entirely new building. 
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CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Sevenoaks.—In consequence of several of the 
tradesmen having been invited to send tenders for 
repairs to the church, the following were sent 
in :—Mr. Faulks, 240/.; Mr. How, 2357. ; Messrs. 
Grover, 200/.; Mr. Pereira, 217/.; and Mr. Nuttor, 
210/. for the builder’s and slater’s work ; and Mr. 
Baker, 331. 5s., and Mr. Hancock, 327. for the 
plumbing. The tenders by Messrs. Grover & Mr. 
Baker have been accepted. It is said to have 
been mainly owing to the exertions of Mr. Han- 
ock and his foreman, that the progress of the 
fire was arrested so soon. 

Pring (Herts).—The parish church here is 
about to undergo a thorough restoration, and 
is now in the hands of the contractor, who has 
commenced operations. Some remains of early 
architecture have been discovered and brought to 
light. The nave and chancel will have entire new 
roofs of oak, of the original forms, The church 
will be reseated with open benches of oak. The 
architect is Mr. Slater, and the contractor is 
Mr. G. Cooper, of Aylesbury. 

Nottingham.—The repairing of the spire of 
Trinity Church is being completed by the con- 
tractor, Mr. Holmes, The repairs have been 
executed under the inspection of Mr. Tarbotton, 
the borough surveyor, and Mr. Heazel, of the firm 
of Jackson & Heazel. 

Rusholme.—A Roman Catholic chapel, dedi- 
cated to St. Edward the Confessor, the last of the 
Saxon kings, has been opened at Rusholme. The 
site is in Thurloe-street. The building was de- 
signed by Mr. Pugin, of London; and Mr. Eaton, 
of Ashton, was the contractor. The style is deco- 
rated, of the Edwardian period; and the dimen- 
sions are 90 feet long by 47 feet wide. The nave 
and side aisles are divided by an arcade of Aber- 
deen granite columns, with Sicilian marble bases. 
Transverse arches are thrown from the buttresses 
inside the edifice to the piers of the nave; and on 
these arches the roofs of the aislesare raised. The 
building possesses accommodation for about 600 
people; and its erection has cost about 3,000/. 
There are two stained glass windows over the 
altar, which is of Caen stone, with marble shafts. 

Epworth.—V arious restorations have been car- 
ried out at the church of All Saints, Belton, near 
Epworth. All the easternmost windows have been 
filled with stained glass by Mr. Wailes, of New- 
castle. The windows have been supplied by indi- 
vidual liberality ; the centre one being a memorial 
to the late Mr. John Collinson ; and the one in the 
north wall was erected at the expense of Miss 
Collinson, Mr. Wailes has also been a contributor. 
The chancel belongs to the corporation of Lin- 
coln, who have recently contributed 52/. in reno- 
vating it ; but the plaster in some places, according 
to the Doncaster Gazette, from which we quote, 
is already falling from the walls. In removing 
the whitewash of nave and aisles, the stonework 
was found to be covered with various colours— 
red, blue, and black. On the west wall a painting 
was discovered: the subject of the Judgment was 
represented on this wall, or over the chancel arch. 
More remains to be done to the nave and aisles. 
A new roof and new furniture are much needed. 
An underground stove, for warming the church, 
has been recently erected. 

Byker (Newcastle).—A new church, dedicated 
to St. Michael, has been consecrated at Byker, by 
the Bishop of Durham. The edifice is built of 
stone quarried on the spot; and the style is 
Decorated. The outside face of the walls is exe- 
cuted in random coursed work, with tooled stone 
dressings. The building consists of a nave 67 feet 
in length and 25 feet wide, with a south aisle of 
similar length, and 13 feet wide. The nave is 
divided from the aisle by cylindrical piers, with 
moulded capitals, from which spring double splayed 
arches, forming five bays, in the length of the 
church. The entrance is by a porch under the 
tower, which projects beyond the face of the south 
aisle, and occupies the second bay from the west 
end. The tower, when finished, will be termi- 
nated by a spire; the whole being 79 feet in 
height. Plain buttresses divide the south and 
north elevations into five bays, corresponding to 
those in the nave. The nave is 38 feet high, and 
the aisle 26 feet. The chancel is raised three 
steps above the church floor, and is 26 feet long 
by 18 feet wide. The roofs of nave and aisle are 
divided into five bays in the length by principals, 
with moulded carved ribs, springing from moulded 
stone corbels, with intermediate plain principals, 
and plastered between the small spars : that of the 
chancel is hexagonal in form, entirely of timber, 
and divided into four bays by moulded ribs, form- 
ing pointed arches, springing from moulded stone 
corbels. The walls of the church are lined with 


wood to the height of the backs of the seats, 
which are all furnished with stall ends of a plain 
ecclesiastical character. There are 480 sittings, 
all free. The cost, with spire, is about 2,500/. ; 
and the whole has been carried out from the 
designs, and under the direction, of Mr. W. L. 
Moffatt, architect, now of Edinburgh. 

Inverness.—It has been resolved to open a new 
cemetery here. 

Cork.—The Lord Primate has intimated to 
the Archdeacon of Cork his intention to con- 
tribute 1007. towards the building of a new 
cathedral, provided that the nobility and gentry 
of the county and city show an interest in the 
object. 








STAINED GLASS. 


Summer Town Church (Oxford). — In addition 
to the four stained-glass chancel windows recently 
introduced ; executed in the style of certain illu- 
minated manuscripts of the thirteenth century ; in 
which scriptural subjects are delineated in small 
circular medallions (of which there is an example 
in the show case at the entrance of the Bodleian 
library), as well as to the giotto figure of St. John, 
represented in the west window, with ornamental 
details taken from the Psalter of St. Louis, in the 
Musée des Souveranis, at the Louvre; two addi- 
tional windows of great beauty have been inserted 
in the nave. One of these, a memorial window to 
a deceased infant, represents the baby asleep in 
the arms of its guardian angel, with the inscrip- 
tion on a scroll,—‘* Their angels do always behold 
the face of my Father which is in Heaven :” 
“Asleep in Jesus.” The corresponding window 
contains the figure of St. Cecilia playing on the 
hand organ, and inscribed, “So long as I have 
any being I will sing praises to my God :” “ Praise 
ye the Lord.” These two windows are the designs 
of the donor. The canopy work over the figures 
is unfortunately of a somewhat later period than 
is warranted by the style of the church. Two 
other windows, the gift of two of the parishioners, 
have also been placed in the body of the church. 
These windows were made by Messrs. Ward & 
Hughes, of London. 

St. Lawrence’s, Upminster.—The east window 
has been filled in with stained glass, executed by 
Messrs. Lavers & Barraud, and representing 
Christ’s charge to St. Peter. The lower panels 
contain angel and scroll, and medallions of the 
passion-flower and lily, with rich foliated back- 
ground. The tracery represents our Lord in 
majesty, and angels bearing scrolls. 

Walsall Church.—It will be remembered that 
some of the congregation and personal friends 
of the late Rev. Horace Chavasse, vicar of Rushall, 
determined to place a stained-glass window in the 
parish church, as a testimonial to his memory. 
The window has just been completed, and placed 
in the north transept, by Messrs. Ward & Hughes, 
of London. It consists of three distinct lights, 
in the Perpendicular style, containing illustrations 
of the following subjects :— Christ’s charge to 
Peter,” “ The miraculous draught of fishes,” and 
“The Good Samaritan.” These Scriptural sub- 
jects, being symbolical of pastoral duties, were 
regarded as appropriate to commemorate the 
character of an eminent minister of the Gospel. 

Warrington Church.— Another stained glasswin- 
dow, to the memory of the late Mrs. Lyon, has been 
put up in the north side of Atherton chapel, War- 
rington Church, by her husband, Mr. Thomas Henry 
Lyon,of Appleton Hall. Theprincipal featureof the 
window is the Ascension of our Lord, which subject 
occupies the three centre openings. The Saviour is 
represented as being accompanied by angels on each 
side, with the Apostles and Virgin beneath. The 
space below is filled by three small subjects, illustra- 
tive of so many events in His life and resurrection. 
The first of these is Christ blessing little children : 
the next, in the centre, is the woman touching the 
hem of His garment; and the third represents 
the three Marys with the angel at the tomb after 
the resurrection. Each of the side openings has 
two subjects, with canopies, &c., forming a border 
to the principal subject. The upper one on the 
right hand represents the Good Samaritan; and 
beneath, Christ healing the blind; that on the 
lett, the raising of the brazen serpent, and the 
healing of the sick man at the pool of Bethesda. 
The tracing is filled with glass, appropriate in 
colour and design ; the three larger trefoils repre- 
senting angels with musical instruments: the two 
quatrefoils contain angels bearing scrolls with the 
inscription, “ Blessed are the dead which die in 
the Lord.” Other two pieces have the monograms 
“1.H.8.” and “A. O.;” the smaller and less im- 
portant pieces being filled with foliated ornaments, 





&c. Mr. Gibbs, of London, was the artist. 








Beaminster Church.— The new west window 
tracery, inserted in this church at the cost of Mr, 
P. Cox, in August last, and which inaugurated the 
work of restoration now going on there, has since, 
according to the Dorset Chronicle, been filled with 
stained glass by Mr. Wailes. The subject re. 
lates to the successive prophecies concerning the 
Advent of Christ, and their fulfilment in the 
Nativity. 

Farnsfield Church. — A memorial window, 
designed and executed by Mr. Wailes, hag 
been placed in the chancel of this church. The 
window consists of two lights and tracery. The 
subject of the left-hand light is the Crucifixion of 
our Lord, with the Marys standing by the Crogg, 
Below this is represented one of the Old Testament 
types of the Crucifixion ; viz., the offering of Isaac 
on the altar, with the angel in the act of stayin 
Abraham’s hand. The right-hand light exhibits 
the Resurrection of our Saviour from the tomb; 
and in the compartment below this is the Old Testa- 
ment type of the Resurrection; viz., the deliverance 
of Jonah from the fish. These subjects are cano- 
pied and otherwise surrounded with ornamental 
detail. The smaller openings in the tracery are 
filled with coloured foliage; and in the larger one 
is represented the brazen serpent reared on the 
pole in the wilderness. 

Sheffield Parish Church.—The mayor, Mr. Jobn 
Brown, has caused a memorial window to be placed 
in the chancel of the parish church in honour of 
his parents. The subject is “The History of 
Joseph ;” jive events being represented, namely,— 
Joseph sold to the Ishmaelites; Joseph in the 
prison ; Joseph before Pharaoh ; Joseph riding in 
the chariot ; Joseph made known to his brethren, 
In one compartment are angels supporting a 
scroll, inscribed with the fifth commandment, 
The tracery also has angels bearing scrolls with 
inscriptions. Messrs. Baillie, of London, executed 
the painting. The cost of the window was about 
1601. 

Byker New Church (Newcastle-upon-Tyne).—A 
window, by Mr. Wailes, has just been placed in the 
chancel of this church. It consists of two prin- 
cipal lights, in one of which is the figure of St. 
Peter, and in the other that of St. Paul. In the 
tracery above are the monograms “R. G.” and 
“A, G.,” and an angel bearing a scroll. 








THE PRINCE CONSORT MEMORIAL AND 
THE BATH UNITED HOSPITAL. 


WItH reference to the resolution come to render 
the Bath United Hospital, by enlargement and 
improvement, a memorial of the late Prince Con- 
sort, Dr. Goodridge has printed a letter, showing 
its defects, and urging the desirableness ot erect- 
ing a new structure. Experience has gradually 
developed the proper principles upon which the 
construction of hospitals should be regulated. 


“These principles,” he says, “have been clearly 
brougbt out by the inquiries of the Royal Commission 
appointed to inquire into the sanitary state of the army (a 
commission by whose labours the mortality in_ this 
brauch of the service has been reduced nearly one-half). 
The commissioners have fully adopted them; they have 
been expounded in the columns of the Builder,* and 
brought within the reach of all in the ‘‘ Notes on Hos- 
pital-,’’ by Miss Nightingale. Inter alia are the following, 
succinctly stated :—All hospital establishments should be 
removed out of town, or from populous suburbs, as soon 
as possible, A dry climate should be selected. Ground 
saturated with organic matter, especially old graveyards, 
should be avoided. ‘The hospital should be constructed 
on the ‘pavilion’? plan, ‘‘the great and only sound 
principle of hospital construction ;’’ that is, the separating 
or sub-division of the hospital into a number of distinct 
pavilions or blocks, each consisting of only two flats, and 
one ward toa flat,—two superimposed wards, in fact. 
Each ward should have a double line of windows on op- 
posite sides, and the axis of the wards should run nearly 
from north to south. Convalescents should be provided 
for in pavilions separate irom the ordinary sick. Now, if, 
keeping in mind these principles, which in this country 
first received a substantial embodiment in the hospital at 
Biackburn, and have since been followed in the construc- 
tion of otner hospitals, both civil and military, we ae 
to examine the case of the Bath United Hospital, what | 0 
we find? A difference almost amounting to contrast. 


It is to be hoped Dr. Goodridge will succeed in 
his endeavour to bring about the erection of a 
new building. 








A SUGGESTION AS TO PROVINCIAL 
MEMORIALS. 


WHILst our cities and large towns—as Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Glasgow, and Birmingham— 
are erecting. costly memorial statues of the late 
Prince Consort; we, who are resident in the 
smaller towns of the kingdom, though fully equal 
to our richer neighbours in feelings of sympathy, 
are prevented by restricted means trom paying & 
similar tribute of gratitude and respect to the 
memory of a prince whose life, whilst amongst us, 


* The endeavours of the Builder preceded the report of 
the Royal Commission.—Eb. 
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was throughout blameless and beneficent ; and to| political economy, history, and statistical science, 
whom, as the sire of our future kiog, we shall} would show that Prince Albert cultivated arts 
hereafter attribute everything of good which the|and sciences. Having devoted himself to the 
career of his illustrious son may show. encouragement and improvement of agriculture, 
It has occurred to me, however, that a design} manufactures, and commerce, emblems of these 
and model of first-rate merit, being once obtained | three will be understood. This obelisk will be a 
from one of our great portrait-sculptors—Foley, | monument of civilization, and a leader of civiliza- 
Calder Marshall, or others—reproductions of this| tion. Egyptian obelisks were often suggestive of 
in “enduring bronze,” might be offered to the|a cruel tyrant, portrayed by a sword; of armies, 
public at a very moderate cost. It is true that a| represented by hands with weapons. The Exhibi- 
sameness or identity would pervade the whole;} tion of 1851 would figure on the monolith. Not 
but the statues would of necessity be situate | amonarch, not a conqueror, not a discoverer; but 
many miles apart; and it is possible that, the} a “ Promoter of the Arts of Peace,” is understood 
demand being large, the choice of two or three | by the obelisk. 
designs might be secured. Moreover, a gentleman Ropert ASKwiTH Taytor, M.A. 
whose opinion and influence stand deservedly 
high in the departments of science and art, and SE POE OSE 
irohems I have already mentioned my project, THE ROADS IN STOCKWELL. 
writes thus:—“It would unquestionably be far Your able article in the Bui/der of the 15th instant, 


**On the danger of stagnant Pools of Water in Suburban 
better for the progress of art that one good) an4q Rural Districts,’? merits the attention of every one in- 


model should be multiplied, rather than a compa- | terested in sanitary improvements; and I sincerely hope 
ratively small number of different and possibly it may lead to the removal of a nuisance in my locality, 
‘ndifferent statues.” which is fast becoming intolerable: I allude to the 
indut : dangerous and disgraceful condition of the Rumsey-road, 
With regard to cost. For the purpose of the | stockwell. 

bronze-founder a model in clay is all that igs} This is the only public thoroughfare between the Stock- 


P 3 : : well Park-road and Stockwell-green ; and yet for the last 
meuegee and = could be obtained from aDY | seven months it has been a perfect slough, and, at times, 
one of the sculptors above-named, at a cost not | impassable: the mud is in places upwards of a foot in 


exceeding three, or, at the most, four hundred | depth; andas it is composed of sewage, rotten vegetables, 
pounds. From this any number of moulds may be | and more a matters still; on a warm day the stench 

k dcasts in bron htained : which. makin is most offensive. I have repeatedly ca'led the att.ntion 
taken, an : ze obtained ; which, 4108 | of the local authorities to the state of the road; and, some 
allowance for occasional accidents in the casting, | time ag», a petition, numerously signed by the house- 
ought to be offered to the public at a price not holders in this neighbourhood, was forwarded to the 


a : ° vestry ; but as yet they have made no sign. 
exceeding 250/. each statue. The cost of erection | | was coolly informed by one member of the vestry 


upon a stone pedestal, with suitable inscription, | that “the road in question does not helong to the parish, 
is of course not included in the above estimate. = = nothing can be done” to remedy the evil com- 
mat ° . | plained of ! 

At Warrington we possess no public statue ; Supposing the first statement be correct, I have still 
nor is there one within a distance of twenty miles. | hopes that a line from your powerful pen will stimulate 
But, if my estimate be correct, and the opportu- | the authorities to devise some means of eff cting the re- 
nity were afforded us, 2502. would be raised with | Pas and proper drainage of the road in questioa. 

‘ 2 . z . A RATE-PAYER. 
readiness. We have an admirable site, and a 
School of Art established here, which I believe I ee : 
am correct in saying has, upon the average, gained CLASSIC AND GOTHIC. 














more Government prizes than any other School of| Si1r,—Mr. Wightwick’s able treatment of the “ Ques- 
Art in the kingdom. There is also a general de- = of Classic and Gothic” has given me no small satis- 
me é ,. | faction ; and, appearing simultaneously with the article in | 
sire amongst our townsmen to add to the decora-| piarkwood, on the “ Battle of the Styles,” I trust that it 
tion of the town, and at the same time to manifest | will make some impression, and that both together will | 
their thoroughly English loyalty by putting up a | pov ee apne p to as to = claims so a 
: .. . Iyt 1 ig | put forth on behalf of Gothic, as being the only style that | 
fitting memorial of the late Prince Consort. It is ought now to be tolerated. No doubt it is easy enough | 
only by some such means as that which I propose | to declaim, as some have done, against our “ Vernacular,” 
that we can at all hope for the accomplishment of | it being certainly not a little prosic, and it may very 


these wishes. Many other towns must be simi- | truly be said to be tasteless, inasmuch as it makes no pre- 

lasiv of caneuil. onl’ t thendiien week t | tension to taste, consequently may be allowed to have at 

arly circumstanced ; an nerelore venture tO | jeast the negative merit of not offending by bad taste. In 

hope that you will so far countenance my scheme | addition to which, it can Jay claim to the positive merit of 

as to afford this letter insertion in the columns of | amen bere _ Pana haut aan nie oneal 

: 5 ‘ gen s re s external appe ° 

the Builder. ; ANGLICANUS. In their constitution and leading constructive forms, 
*.* A suggestion to the same effect wus made | Classic and ‘“‘ Vernacular” are identical; the main difference 

a * | . . . 

in our pages some time ago; the electrotype pro- | between them bring that, while the former is decorated, 


A ° ° ‘ and aims at zsthetic design, the other foregoes all attempt 
cess being pointed to in order still farther to! 4 display, and thereby spares us that tawdry architec- 
lessen the cost. 


tural brummagem which is the characteristic of Regent- 
street. It is not at all difficult to be elequent, or else 
spins ic facetious on the monotonous dreariness of Harley-street 
r and its likes; for most as-urely they do not attempt to 

' THE OBELISK. emulate the architecture of the shady side of Patl-mall ; 

Tue obelisks in Egypt are covered with hiero- | nor have they so much as a suspicion of the picturesque; 


glyphics. Cleopatra’s Needles, at Alexandria, 100 | f°" if you are hunting after the picturesque, you must— 
| perhaps accompawied by a policeman as your guide and 


feet in height, and upwards of 7 feet square | protector—visit tiie back slums and those places whose 
at the base, are richly adorned with picture- | wretchedness and horrors have been so ablyshown up in 
iti dr A f d P lthe Build , 
writing or drawing on the four sides i acca : 
d - a on t our sides, cut an inch That our Vernacular street architecture is not at all 
cep in the granite stone, ° calculated to excite the admiration of strangers may be, 
I think that the character, works, and designs | or rather must be, admitted ; yet, all uninteresting as it 
0 ‘ ‘ is, even strangers must be, if not exactly delighted, struck 
the late Fxince may be well represented on the by the air of comfort, respectabilit _ widely-extended 
: ir of comfort, p bility, an Y-e€xX 
contemplated monumental stone. . well-to-doishness that characterizes the mile-long 1eaches 
Some ancient obelisks were of great use as dials. | of our prosaic private streets. In no other country are 
T faney the mo: auti i ite the middle classes so well lodged as in England. Exter- 
y st beautiful kinds of granite, red, 


nally cur dv eliings are not a httle homely, yet they have 
gray, and black, would form an excellent ground- the no small material recommendation of making provi- 


circle (the obelisk being the majestic gnomon).— | sion for the ev joyment of home within doors,—home, that 
See “Manners and Customs of the Jews and} sacred word which, when properly applied, comprises 


oth ati C . . ” x | nearly all that gives a charm to existence in this present 
Relict Nations mentioned = the Bible, Pe 95 world. Buta truce to sentiment. 

ehigious Tract Society. There is a picture of an| If nothing more can be said in favour of our general 
ancient obelisk, showing its use asa dial. It was | street architecture,- if architecture, without profanation 


much used by the ancient astronomers; and gno- | °f the word, it may be termed,—at any rate the exte- 
° ° ° 40 ° riors of the houses are not mere showy “ pinafores ”’ and 
mons of great height, with meridian lines attached | « coversiuts,” intended to concea!, or give a smiling 


: them, are still common in France and Italy. | aspect to, discomfort within. : 
h inscription i . ; ; To speak to the point, those who agree with Wightwick 
sentenc P All 0 Bey pt, ane oh this he ought to come forward and support h'm strenuously. Of 
Sa you who come into the world and | course, those who have no sympathy with him, no respon- 
go out of it, know this, that the gods hate impu- | sive feeling with his views, will not be foremost to testify 
dence,” was represented by an infant, an old man, to the good sense of his views. Whether those ge he 
: r agree with him will take any pains to publicly signify their 
Wma a fish, and a river-horse. On the coutem- approbation of his teaching is what remains to be shown 
Plated monolith might be portrayed an infant, an | betore it can be seen. L. 
@) man, a crown, a (1) white camellia, (2) moss, 
violets; signifying, “All you who come into 
the world and go out of it, know that Prince eee ee ae OPOLITAN 
Albert was of (1) unpretending excellence, was “ 


celebrat Fees. Greenwich Police Court. Mr. Badger, district 
dead.” wg © parental love, and bees (3) = ly surveyor, summoned Bowley Brothers, under Sec. 51, of 
J —(See anguage of Flowers,” Mrs. He-| Metropolitan Building Act, 18 & 19 Vic., cap. 122, for re- 
mans’s poetry, “ Bring Flowers.”) covery of two fees of 4/. 11s. 3d. each, claimed by com- 
The violet would set forth that he was not|Plainant in respect of alterations pt — a4 

: u ° eye ec defendants, at the Longton Hotel, Sydenham, in Apri 
ostentatious; but was like that flower, hiding itself | ang May, 1861, under the superintendence of Mr. J. W. 
eneath its own leaves, and well known from the| Dennison, architect. Mr. Veun, solicitor, of New Inn, 
obscurity which it courts, by the fragrance which | Strand, appeared for defendants, who denied peed 
it emi : to pay the second fee in complainant’s account, which was 
md mits. Emblems of the arts of drawing and | cia:med “ for alterations to roof of building, by permission 
usic, of classics, mathematics, mental philosophy, | of Board of Works.” 




















Complainant stated that on the 4th of April he found 
defendants engaged on the works (which had been com- 
menced without any notice to him), ana that at this date 
the roof above some stabling had been covered with an 
external covering of asphalte, to which he objected as 
being combustible. That the architect applied to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, who eventually gave their 
consent to the roof being temporarily left in that state. 
That defendants on the 17th of April gave him a notice 
applying to the chief portions of the entire work whick 
was in progress, and offered to pay his fee; but com- 
plainant claimed an additional fee for the alteration to 
roof discovered on April the 4th, upon the ground that it 
was a separate matter and was under his supervision as 
district-surveyor. 

Mr. Venn, for defendants, contended that as asphalte 
was used in the former covering of the roof, the covering 
placed by defendants was not in itself an “‘ alteration ” 
within the meaning of Sec. 9 of the statute, but was a 
‘* necessary repair not affecting the construction,” and 
for this a notice would not be required ; and that even if 
held to be an alteration, it merely formed part of one set 
of works in progress, at the same time, without any sus- 
pension ; and that therefore only one fee was payable ;— 
further, that if defendants had acted illegally by placing 
the covering on the roof before giving notice, the dis- 
trict surveyor should have taken steps to enforce the 
penalty imposed by the statute, but not recover the 
double fees. 

Evidence being given by defendants that the covering 
to the roof was a part of the entire work entered upon, 
and which had been continuously performed without any 
suspension ;—the magistrate, Mr. Mande, upon this 
ground decided that only one fee was payable; but de- 
clined to express any opinion as to whether the covering 
to the roof was or was not in itself ‘‘an alteration,’’ 
within the meaning of the statute. 


Pooks Received. 


The English School of Painting in Water-Colours : 
its Theory and Practice. By AARON PENLEY, 
Member of the New Society of Painters in 
Water-Colours, &c. London: Day & Son, 
Lithographers to the Queen. 


TuHE title of Mr. Penley’s handsome book does not 
convey its purpose. It suggests an inquiry into 
the present condition and practices of the English 
School of Painting in Water-Colours, more theo- 
retical than practical. In reality, however, it is a 
treatise on the art of painting in water-colours,— 
on the treatment of colour in its primitive and 
compound state. Every pigment suitable for 
landscape painting is discussed : its uses are stated ; 
as well asthe various combinations in which it can 











| be employed ; and care is taken to explain not only 


what its capabilities are but what they are not. 
Four sets of mixed tints are given, with explana- 
tions, and will he found very useful by students of 
the art. The great feature of the book is that, by 
aid of chromo-lithography, a set of examples are 
furnished, showing the successive manipulative 
processes, and equal to the artist’s own drawings. 
A copy of the book, cut up, would supply ex- 
amples for a school. It is to be regretted that 
so large a size was adopted for it, as the cost 
will keep it out of the hands of many who 
would otherwise have benefitted by it. An ob- 
jection must also be taken in a book with the 
title this has, to the omission of figures. So far 
as it goes, however, it will be found a very 
valuable educational work, and as such we cor- 
dially recommend it. 





Report on the Vital, Social, and Heonomic Sta- 
tistics of Glasgow for 1861. By Joun STRANG, 
L.L.D. 


In this report to the Lord Provost, magistrates, 
and town council of Glasgow, Dr. Strang, their 
city chamberlain, gives an interesting statistical 
account of the state of Glasgow, vitally, socially 
and economically. 

From this report it appears that, in the central 
and Milton districts of the city, the births, to their 
respective populations, are, in the drst instance, as 
1 in 21-4, and in the second as 1 in 218; whereas, 
in Blythswood, there are only 1 in 34°7. In the 
central and High Church districts, the deaths oc- 
curring there are, in the former, 1 to 29°7, and in 
the latter, 1 in 27; whereas, in Blythswood and 
Anderston, they are respectively only 1 in 649, 
and 1 in 46. Thus it appears that a great diver- 
sity exists in the vitality aud mortality of one 
quarter of the city when compared with those of 
another. In respect of deaths occurring under 
one year of age, the like diversity appears. Thus, 
for example, in the district of Clyde, which in- 
cludes the lower part of the town on the north 
side of the river, and which is inhabited by a 
considerable portion of the substratum of the 
population ; we find the proportion of deaths under 
one month to be 1 in 13 births ; whereas, in Blyths- 
wood, which is generally inhabited by the better 
classes, the deaths under one month are only 1 in 
25 births; the total deaths under one year to the 
total births, in Clyde and Blythswood respectively, 
being, in the former, nearly 1 in 4, and in the latter 
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1 in 8; or, in other words, twice as many children 
died under one year of age in Clyde district as in 
that of Blythswood; a circumstance which is 
mainly attributable to the social diversities of the 
two quarters of the city. The infantile mortality 
which annually occurs here, says the report, “still 
exhibits such an element of destruction as, with 
all our improvements and advancing civilization, 
cannot fail to create sorrow in every philanthropic 
bosom.” Out of the population living at the 
period of the census (1861) under one year of age, 
no fewer than 1 in 5°25, or 19°27 per cent., died 
in 1861; while from one year and under five, of 
1 in 14°49, or 6:89 per cent. died, or a total out 
of the whole population under five, of 1 in 10:09, 
or 9°91 per cent. Such, then, has been the real 
infant death-rate in Glasgow for 1861. Comment- 
ing on these and other kindred statistics, Dr. 
Strang says,— It is to the efforts of the social 
reformer that we must mainly look for any great 
diminution in the rate of infantile mortality in 
Glasgow, for it is perfectly certain that it is chiefly 
from the improvement of the social condition of 
the great mass of the population in this city that 
we can really hope for an increased average term 
of existence being obtained for the infancy of 
Glasgow. In one word, while no doubt better 
drainage and other sanitary operations may tend 
to do something towards the diminution of infant 
mortality, particularly in the reduction of those 
influences which produce diarrhea; we believe 
that the only great panacea against the ‘ Murder 
of the Innocents’ will be found in the interior 
improvements of the dwellings of the poor; in 
the greater carefulness of mothers towards their 
tender offspring, and more attention being paid 
by them to their domestic duties ; from the aban- 
donment of factory work by married females, and 
from more improved and more temperate habits 
among the working-classes; and particularly from 
taking advantage of the aid offered through the 
district surgeons appointed and paid by the several 
poor-law boards, and the gratuitous and able 
advice afforded to all at the Dispensary of the 
Royal Infirmary.” Here the reporter passes too 
lightly over those principal causes, such as defec- 
tive drainage, cesspools, &c., aud the consequent 
unwholesome atmosphere thence arising, to which 
much of the infant mortality is to be attributed, 
in connexion also with close, unventilated, and 
uncleanly dwellings. 

The North British Mail, in reviewing Dr. 
Strang’s Report, and its tell-tale statistics, 
says :— 

** Let any man who knows what fresh air is, penetrate 
into the horrid dens that abound in this part of the city, 
and look at the women and children who spend most of 
their unhappy lives in them, and he will soon see how 
impossible a healthy life is under such conditions,—filth, 
fetor, raggedness, misery in all its shapes. The descrip- 
tion of our wynds and vennels given in the Builder, which 
were republished in the Daily Mail, were in no respect 
exaggerated. In this particular we are perfectly safe 
from Southern malice; as it is not in the power of lan- 
guage, however inttnsified by prejudice, to make the 
description worse than the reality. It is almost impossi- 
bie to credit the fact that, in the very centre of our city, 
within a few yards of some of the leading thoronghfares, 
places should exist which cannot be entered without dis- 
gust, and whose denizens cannot be looked at without 
shame and horror. 

Dr. Strang does not describe, like the writer in the 
Builder, He does not enter these horrid kennels, or 
expose to public view the pollutions to be seen on every 
hand. That is not his business; but out of the Regis- 
trar’s returns he picks those ghastly figures which speak 
of misery and death ; and he reduces to averages death- 
returns which cover a misery and agony—a moral and 
physical pollution—frightful to think of.”’ 

And thus on every hand our statements get 
confirmed, 





Public Health in relation to Air and Water. By 
W. T. Gairdner, M.D. Edinburgh: Edmon- 
stone & Douglas. 1862. 


THE author of this volume is a lecturer on the 
practice of medicine in Edinburgh ; and the lec- 
tures which form the larger portion of the volume 
were delivered during last summer, to an audience 
partly composed of students of medicine, and 
partly of persons otherwise interested in the 
subject of public health. The whole work forms 
an intelligent recast of sanitary matter, most of 
it well-known to all old readers of the Builder ; 
and including a report of progress in England, 
from Defoe and the plague of London, down 
through Golden-square and the cholera, to the 
equally well-known sanitary questions which have 
been agitated in our columns, and elsewhere, in 
regard to Newcastle, Liverpool, Preston, Hull, 
Bedford, Windsor, and many other places; all, in 
their sanitary aspects, familiar enough to our 
readers ; but comparatively new, it seems, to this 
author, as well as to Scotland generally; for be- 


after reviewing the whole subject, to form a 
sanitary organization, in order to lay the founda- 
tions of the movement there. 

The author, however, does not seem to have 
been able to penetrate to, or give much account 
of, the main springs of the sanitary movement in 
England; although versant enough with much of 
the more obvious machinery moved by these main 
springs, just as he himself has recently been moved, 
as one of its more circumferential or far-off wheels. 
But there are not a few names well known to 
England in reference to sanitary progress scat- 
tered throughout the work; and amongst these 
we may mention Miss Nightingale, in order that 
we may here, before concluding our notice of 
Dr. Gairdner’s very useful work, just slightly 
notify our coincidence with her views on a certain 
point, and against the author; who considers the 
idea, defended by Miss Nightingale, that certain 
morbid poisons originate and grow up out of mere 
dirt and overcrowding, to be a “ preposterous doc- 
trine.” Now it does seem to us to be much more 
like a preposterous doctrine that dirt and over- 
crowding do not originate certain morbid poi- 
sons, with which they are so concurrent. If such 
poisonsdid not, and do not, sooriginate; howor when 
did they originate? and how is it that they aRrE 
mow so concurrent with dirt and overcrowding ? 
If they could once originate; how is it that they 
cannot now “originate,” but are always “com- 
municated?” Or did they never originate? Go 
back as far as we like, even to the creation, or the 
fall of man; still the question recurs, how did 
they originate ? Were the seeds implanted by the 
Creator? The upholders of the non-originating, 
or the merely communicative, hypothesis appear 
to us to have an immense deal more of prepos- 
terous absurdity to digest than their opponents. 





The Lessons of my Farm; being an Introduction 
to Farm Practice. By Rosert Soorr Burn. 
London: Lockwood & Co. 1862. 


WHEN the architect or the engineer turns his 
leisure attention to farming, and offers instruc- 
tions on farm practice, one cannot help perusing 
what he says with some little suspicion; but Mr. 
Burn at once, and frankly, admits that they who 
follow his advice will very likely be losers,—at 
least, in a pecuniary sense. His book, in the first 
place, is one specially addressed to “ amateur 
agriculturists,” and we all know what most of 
these are in the regions of “‘double entry.” And 
although Mr. Burn professes to give sagacious 
advice, from amateur experience gained on his own 
little “play-farm,” upon the grave subjects of 
“culture of crops, feeding of cattle, management 
of the dairy, poultry and eggs, and the keeping 
of farm-work records,” he does not promise 
much more than a loss of “ ten or twenty pounds 
a year,” or so, to his amateur co-hobby-rider, from 
his “ wee bit land;” and thinks that he must be 
rather unreasonable who would “grumble” at 
such an issue; considering “the health derivable, 
and the pleasures, too, from the fields of a pet 
farm,” which are undoubtedly “worth a good 
deal.” We have little fear, therefore, that the 
well-known and able author of this (amateurly 
speaking) really useful work, and of other “ agri- 
cultural” works, too, such as the ‘ Book of Farm 
Buildings” (a little more in his business way), 
and of the “Book of Farm Implements and 
Machines,” &c., gives other than good advice, 
which is sure to result in the general issue which 
he himself anticipates,—whether to the extent 
of twenty, forty, eighty, or more pounds sterling 
may depend upon the enthusiasm of the amateur 
and the extent of the field on which he operates. 








Miscellanea, 

THE ROADS TO THE INTERNATIONAL EXuHIBI- 
TION.—We are glad to be able to state that ope- 
rations have been commenced in the Brompton- 
road, in order to widen it by throwing the waste 
ground at the side into the carriage-way. An 
influential committee has been formed, and sub- 
scriptions are being sought, to carry out the work. 
A considerable sum will be required to do it pro- 
perly. The general committee met this (Friday) 
morning, and appointed an executive committee 
to superintend the work. 

RaILWAY ACROSS THE CHANNEL.—“ Neptune,” 
of Whitehaven, desires to see an embankment for 
railways carried across the Channel, one mile wide. 
We do not; being quite content that England 
should remain a “ tight little island.” If we did 
desire it we certainly should not take shares in the 





hoof of which, more particularly, he proposes, 


scheme. 





AccrpENTS.—The premises at 294, High Hol. 
born, near Great Turnstile, have fallen in, after 
giving snfficient warning to enable about twenty 
persons connected with a tailor’s establishment, 
occupying the premises, to make their escape, 
The front wall remains.—— A house in Leith 
has also fallen. A heavy weight of snow on the 
roof is said to have brought it down, but the 
building was old and shaky.——Six men were 
buried and dreadfully bruised under a fall of 
earth, while removing a high embankment on the 
Watchet branch of the Bristol and Exeter rai). 
way, near Bishop’s Lydeard.——aA stone of a ton 
weight, last week, by the giving way of a chain, 
fell upon a poor man while engaged in landing it 
at Clarence’s-wharf, Rotherhithe, and killed him 
on the spot. The jury, in returning a verdict of 
accidental death, gave it as their opinion that 
“the chain ought to have been passed under as 
well as round the stone.” 

Szewer Gaszs AND MortTatity RETURNS At 
SaLrorp.—At a special meeting of the local coun- 
cil, Mr. Pochin, before the proceedings of the 
Sanitary Committee were adopted, said he wished 
to direct the attention of that committee to the 
subject of the ventilation of the street sewers. He 
referred to the excessive mortality of such streets 
as Cook-street and Cleminson-street, last year. 
He believed that the inquiries of gentlemen versed 
in sanitary matters went to show that much of 
this excessive mortality was owing to the escape 
of gases from the street sewers. The streets re- 
ferred to stood high, and the gases naturally 
tended to the highest points. The evil might be 
remedied by a systematic ventilation of the 
sewers. One practicable plan was to run a pipe 
from the sewers into the chimneys of works and 
factories. He would like to hear that this matter 
was engaging attention. It was shocking to think 
of a mortality of 70 or 80 in the 1,000 when the 
rate ought to be only 17 or 18 per 1,000. He 
would be ready, for one, to ‘give the owners of 
these chimneys a good round sum to induce them 
to carry out this sewer ventilation. 

Fire ExtTIncuisHInc BEAMS AND GIRDERS, 
Piers, &c.—The several patents taken out of late 
for water-bearing apparatus for the extinction of 
fires cannot all hold good. ‘ Beattie’s mode of 
extinguishing fires in buildings and ships,” and 
* Hood’s Beams and Girders,” are thus described 
in the Engineer Journal. In the arrangement, 
by Joseph Beattie, of Lawn-place, South Lam- 
beth, he places in the brickwork or other material 
of which the main building is composed one or 
more main pipe or pipes, of suitable metal and 
of sufficient strength and bore, from the base- 
ment or ground fioor to the roof or other parts 
of such building; and has branch pipes, of suit- 
able metal, bore, and strength, from such main 
pipe or pipes into each floor; and, if required, 
into each room; and carries such branch pipes 
round the ceiling or other part or parts of such 
rooms and other parts of the building ; and has 
perforations in such branch pipes, and mouths 
or roses made ornamentally or otherwise; and 
has suitable joints and cocks or other apparatus ; 
so that, when a fire has taken place in any one 
or more of such room or rooms, the water can 
be forced by steam or other power from below 
through the main pipe and branch or branches 
into such room or rooms as required for the ex- 
tinction of the fire therein. The invention, by 
William Hood, of Reading, has for its object 
improvements in beams and girders, and in ap- 
plying the same in buildings. For these pur- 
poses hollow iron beams or girders are constructed 
in such manner that they may be rendered suit- 
able for conveying water into and distributing it 
in the buildings where such beams or girders are 
used. Girders so constructed and employed will 
also, by reason of their having water supplied to 
them, be prevented getting red hot, in case of 
fire, which would render them weak and unequal 
to sustain the weights thereon. The hollow beams 
or girders are made of iron, and suitable angle 
iron, as common heretofore; and they are also 
closed at their ends or other parts, as well as at 
their sides, and are suitably formed to admit of 
their being connected to supply pipes leading to 
water-mains or other sources of supply: they are 
also made with suitable perforations for distri- 
buting the water supplied to them into the rooms 
or parts of buildings where such beams or girders 
are situate, by which means such beams and gir- 
ders will not only be the means of conveying 
water to extinguish a fire in the locality where 
they are situate, but will at the same time be 
prevented from becoming highly heated, by reason 
of the passage of water through them, and will 
thus be caused to retain the requisite strength for 





upholding the weights thereon. 
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Tue LitrRaRy Funp DiInnER.—The anniver- 
sary dinner of this admirable institution, fixed to 
take place on the 21st of May next, will be held 
in the Great Exhibition Building, South Ken- 
sington. Lord Granville will preside. 

INSTITUTION OF CrviL ENGINEERS. — On 
March 11, Mr. Hawkshaw, president, in the chair, 
the paper read was “ Description of the Delta of 
the Danube, and of the Works recently executed 
at the Sulina Mouth,” by Mr. C. A. Hartley. On 
the 18th the discussion upon Mr. Hartley’s paper 
was resumed. 

Tur ACCIDENTS COMPENSATION Bitut. — A 
deputation of the builders of the metropolis, on 
the subject of the Accidents Compensation Bill, 
had an interview with Secretary Sir George Grey, 
on Tuesday, at the Home Office. The deputation 
consisted of Sir M. Peto, Mr. Lucas, Mr. Hannen, 
Mr. Janson, Mr. Dunnage (W. Cubitt & Co.), Mr. 
G. Smith, and Mr. T. Piper, hon. secretary. The 
Bill has since been withdrawn, 

Toe NEw Royat MavsorEuM, WinDsoR.— 
Her Majesty the Queen laid on Saturday the first 
stone of a mausoleum in Frogmore Gardens, in 
which are to be deposited the remains of her 
dearly loved husband the Prince Consort, and ulti- 
mately her own. Her Majesty, in performing this 
act of reverential and devoted affection, was sur- 
rounded by all her children now in England, and 
was attended by the ladies and gentlemen of her 
household in waiting, and those who had in any 
way specially attended upon the Prince. Upon 
the stone is the following inscription :— The 
foundation - stone of this building, erected by 
Queen Victoria in pious remembrance of her great 
and good husband, was laid by her the 15th day 
of March, A.D. 1862. ‘Blessed are they that 
sleep in the Lord.’” The reclining statue of the 
Prince will be executed by Baron Marochetti. 

Tue Late ProFessor Bartow, F.R.S.—This 
distinguished man, who died on the 1st of March, 
was born at Norwich in 1776, and educated in 
that city. His mathematical acquirements and 
his energetic character displayed themselves at an 
early age. In 1806 he was appointed one of the 
mathematical professors at the Royal Military 
Academy at Woolwich, which office he held until 
1847. He was the author, as many of our readers 
well know, of numerous works, among which are 
his well-known treatises on the “ Theory of Num- 
ber,” the “ Strength of Materials,” and the “ Essay 
on Magnetism.” His discovery of the means of 
correcting the local attraction on the compasses of 
ships brought him into great notice. In mecha- 
nical subjects he was associated with Mr. Telford 
in experiments for the Menai Bridge. He was 
called in in reference to the removal of old Lon- 
don Bridge. His simple and upright character, 
and his kind and cheerful disposition, endeared 
him to a large circle of friends. 

THE Sanitary ConDITION OF EDINBURGH.— 
A report has been submitted to the Medico- 
Chirurgical Society of Edinburgh, by its council, 
in pursuance of a plan for the recording of 
epidemic disease. The report refers to the month 
of January, 1862. The report, which is quoted 
in the Scotsman, states that “the form of con- 
tinued fever which appears to have replaced 
typhus in Edinburgh for some time past, and 
which certainly seems to have been to some extent 
gaining ground in Scotland of late years, although 
probably brought into a more prominent position 
than it would otherwise have occupied by the dis- 
appearance of typhus, is in all essential respects 
identical with the typhoid fever of Louis and 
Jenner, the abdominal-typhus of various German 
authorities, and the enteric fever of several 
English and American writers. It is charac- 
terized by a marked tendency to diarrhea and 
other derangements of the intestinal canal,” &c. 
“Most of the cases popularly known as ‘gastric 
fever,’ ” continues the report, “ probably belong to 
this type; also some forms of so-called ‘ infantile 
remittent ;’ and perhaps a proportion of the cases 
reported as diarrhea,’ or dysentery,’ to the Regis- 
trar-General.” The only place reported as yield- 
ing a large number of cases of typhoid fever for 
some months past is Penicuik, in which there is 
said to be little doubt that the disease is owing 
to imperfect drainage. “In one locality at Edin- 
burgh (Hay’s-court, Fountainbridge), in which 
nine cases of this fever had occurred, with four 
deaths, among a population of only forty or fifty 
persons, an application was made to the authori- 
ties by Dr. Grainger Stuart, on the ground of the 
unperfect drainage and bad ventilation of the 
houses; and it is satisfactory to be able to record 
that a plan for improved drainage is to be carried 
out immediately.” Sixty-three cases of scarlet 
fever had occurred in Donaldson’s Hospital, with 
three deaths, 


Tue FrmMate Scnoot or Art.— The Lord 
Mayor has kindly granted the use of the Long 
Parlour in the Mansion House for a public 
meeting, in aid of the Female School of Art, to 
be held on the last Wednesday in April. The 
committee are anxiously seeking to complete the 
sum of money required to obtain a permanent 
home for the school. 

Bray’s TRACTION-ENGINES.— From a report 
of the directors of “ Bray’s Traction-Engine Com- 
pany (limited),” it appears that some new arrange- 
ments have been made, and a new start taken by 
this company, who have had a much-improved 
engine built, and propose to follow it up as a 
model by others, for which they propose to raise 
additional capital. They have obtained the services 
of Mr. D. K. Clark, C.E., as their consulting en- 
gineer, who is arranging for the introduction of 
the new engine with all possible further improve- 
ments. Government have ordered one of the new 
engines for permanent service in Woolwich dock- 
yard, and the engine already built is to be engaged 
in carrying heavy castings, &c., into the Interna- 
tional Exhibition building, where it will be after- 
wards exhibited. 

THE SHILLING TELEGRAPH.—A petition to the 
House of Lords is now in course of signature, 
praying that house to pass the bill of the United 
Kingdom Electric Telegraph Company, now pend- 
ing. We heartily desire the company may succeed, 
as it proposes to convey messages at a uniform rate 
from one end of the kingdom to the other; and 
the partial operation of the plan between the 
metropolis and some of the larger cities of the 
north has had the effect of compelling the com- 
pany which monopolises nearly the whole kingdom 
to reduce its rates. But its rivals are trying to 
damage it by promoting a series of prosecutions 
against the company for having erected telegraph 
poles along the turnpike roads. Mr. Baron Martin 
has decided at the Norfolk assizes that the erec- 
tion of telegraph posts along the turnpike road is 
a nuisance at common law; and, unless the decision 
be reversed by a superior court, the United Com- 
pany will be compelled to remove the wires already 
at work. The law has been used to oppress this 
company, net to protect the public; but we do not 
doubt that the public will insist on justice being 
done. 

KENNARD’S EXCAVATING APPARATUS. — The 
first part of this invention, by Mr. Howard J. 
Kennard, of Great George-street, Westminster, 
has for its object the excavation of sand or gravel 
situate under water in places where excavations 
of any description are desired to be made for 
foundations or other structures; and consists of 
an apparatus which is placed on the surface of 
such sand or gravel, and into which the same is 
drawn by means of suction. When full of sand or 
gravel this apparatus is raised out of the water, 
and is emptied in any convenient place. The 
manner of operating is as follows: the apparatus 
is lowered on to the bed of the river or other loca- 
lity under water where it is desired to excavate. 
In the first instance it becomes filled with water, 
and a tube penetrates into the sand or gravel to 
the extent of its projection below the bottom of 
a box. A collapsed flexible cylinder is then dis- 
tended by a disc being drawn up by means of a 
chain and valves, being closed from the pressure 
of the water from without: a vacuum or partial 
vacuum would be found were it not that sand or 
gravel mixed with water is at the same time 
forced by the pressure of the surrounding water 
to enter through the bottom opening of the 
tube, and pass up into the box. Here the sand 
or gravel subsides by gravity, and the cylinder 
collapsing by the disc being allowed to descend by 
gravity, the water that penetrated into the box 
along with the sand or gravel escapes or is forced 
out through the valves. The disc is then again 
pulled up by the chain, more sand and water pene- 
trate through the pipe into the box, the sand sub- 
siding in the box whilst the water is forced out by 
the sinking of the disc, as before described; and 
this is continued until sand or gravel has accumu- 
lated in the box to about the level of the top of 
the tube. The apparatus is then drawn up above 
the level of the water, the door is removed, and 
the sand or gravel is emptied out of the box into 
any convenient place. The second part of the 
invention has the same object as the first part, 
but the apparatus that is to be lowered down upon 
the sand or gravel below the water consists of a 
strong circular or other shaped bag, into which 
the sand or gravel is driven by the water when in 
an agitated state, and in which bag the sand or 
gravel subsides by gravity. Diagrams showing 
the form and action of both of these appara- 
tuses are given, with further details, in the Hngi- 





neer Journal, 


Rio DratnaGE.—We understand that arrange 
ments have been entered into with Messrs. 
Doulton, of the Lambeth Pottery, for the supply 
of the whole of the pipes, closet-pans, &c., re- 
quired for the improvement and drainage of Rio. 

DinnER TO WoRKMEN. — On Saturday, the 
15th instant, about 130 men, from the mansion 
of Baron Rothschild, at Hyde Park Corner, sat 
down to a dinner at St. James’s Hall, to comme- 
morate the completion of the first stack of chim- 
neys. Mr. Bowden, the clerk of the works, pre- 
sided, and Mr. Gardiner, the clerk of the accounts, 
filled the vice-chair. Various toasts were proposed 
and replied to, including ‘ Baron Rothschild and 
Family ;” the architects, “ Messrs. Marsh, Nel- 
son, & Innes;” “ Messrs. George Myers & Sons,” 
the builders; and others. 

Tue Soctat Science Assocration.—The cor- 
poration of London have granted the use of the 
Guildhall for the day meetings during the Con- 
gress to be held in June; and appear disposed to 
aid the purposes of the Association heartily. The 
evening meetings will be held chiefly at Burlington 
House, Piccadilly, where the meetings of the 
Congrés de Bienfaisance will be held in the morn- 
ings. Several soirées will be given, and probably a 
large dinner in the Guildhall. The Earl of Derby 
has been offered the position of president. 

Worxkine Men’s CottEGE, GREAT ORMOND- 
STREET.—We are asked to state (and do so with 
pleasure) that the Saturday evening lectures to be 
delivered during the present term are as follows, 
beginning March 22nd :—“ Civilization,” by the 
Principal (Rev. F. D. Maurice); ‘‘ The Mexican 
War,” by Mr. J. M. Ludlow ; “Sir John Falstaff,” 
by Mr. Wm. Malleson; “The Gold Coast,” by 
Mr. Thos. Hughes (anthor of “Tom Brown’s 
School Days”); “A Greek Play,” by Mr. J. W. 
Hales; ‘ Wordsworth,” by Mr. J. R. Seeley; 
“Thos. Carlyle,’ by Mr. Vernon Lushington, 
B.C.L.; “New South Wales,” by Mr. Commis- 
sioner Parkes. These lectures are free to members 
of the College, preparatory classes, and adult 
schools. 

Tue Sanitary MoveMENT IN IRELAND.—We 
learn from the Dublin Builder that a Sanitary 
Reform Committee is in active existence in Dublin; 
and it is gratifying to find the building trades of 
Dublin, along with the paper just named, moving 
in the right direction; inasmuch as the Regular 
Operative Brick and Stone Layer’s Society have 
just been holding a meeting in their hall, at which 
the gentlemen of the sanitary committee, Mr. 
Lyons, the editor of the Dublin Builder; and 
other gentlemen, addressed the meeting on 
sanitary reform. Resolutions promotive of sani- 
tary reform were passed, and a complete system 
of registration of births, deaths, and marriages, 
especially desiderated; there being no such thing 
as yet in Ireland. 

Mosaic Watt PicTuRES FOR EXHIBITION 
Buitpine.—Subscriptions are being sought to 
defray the cost of executing two large mosaic 
pictures, 23 feet high by 13 feet wide, as experi- 
ments for decorating the panels of the outside 
walls of the permanent picture galleries for Inter- 
national Exhibitions in Cromwell-road, South 
Kensington. The mosaics will be made of pottery 
in geometric forms by the pressure of dry powder. 
Various experiments in laying the mosaics have 
been made by Messrs. Minton (Stoke-upon-Trent) 
with mosaics of their own manufacture, and by 
Messrs. W. B. Simpson & Sons, of West Strand, 
with mosaics manufactured by Messrs. Maw. The 
experiments are said to be very promising. The 
designs will illustrate industry, science, and art. 
Some cartoons have been already prepared by 
Mr. Cope, R.A. ; Mr. J. C. Hook, R.A.; Mr. God- 
frey Sykes, and Mr. Townroe: two of these will 
be executed in mosaics as soon as the funds are 
provided. Every precaution must be used as to 
the cementing material, or the frost will soon 
destroy the picture. The Marquess of Salisbury, 
K.G.; Mr. Layard, M.P.; and Mr. Cole, C.B., act 
as a committee of management for carrying out 
the experiments. About 440/. have been collected. 

CarLisLE New Bripvez CoMPETITIon.—Sir : 
There is litle difficulty in accounting for your 
correspondent not having received particulars of 
the proposed new Carlisle Bridge competition, as 
I found, on visiting the town for the purpose of 
getting information and viewing the site, that 
there was neither Imperial Hotel nor Sackville- 
street in Carlisle; and, moreover, there was no 
such thing as an intended new bridge; so judge 
that, through the ridiculous omission of the name 
of Dublin, we have all been misled into believing 
the work to be in Cumberland instead of Ireland. 
If you will give publicity to this, you may save 
some others from the mistake of 
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Wiypsor SEwERAGE.—In our paragraph on 
the 8th inst. on this subject, the name of Mr. 
Jenkins, the late surveyor of the Windsor board 
of health, was, by a printer’s error, given as Mr. 
Perkins. 

Hovse Prorrrty 1n Brompron.—No. l, 
Pelham-crescent, a corner (ten-room) house, held 
for fifty-one years, at a ground-rent of 6/. per 
annum, was sold at the Mart, on the 14th inst., 
for 1,6201., the fixtures to be taken at a valuation. 

Patent Woop-workinc Macuines.—We are 
requested to state that the architraves and mould- 
ings alluded to in our notice of 1st instant of the 
proceedings of the Liverpool Architectural Society 
were produced by the patent wood-working 
machines of Mr. Wm. Furness, of Liverpool. 

St. Luxe as Painter.—If St. Luke was a 
painter, it would be interesting to know where he 
learnt. Had the Romans anv painters in Syria ? 
Had the Jews any school of theirown? At any 
rate, St. Luke’s paintings would not have the 
character of early Byzantine art. They would 
either be Jewish, Greek, or Roman in style.— 
A. B. 

GOING THROUGH WITH IT.—We are told from 
America that there is a well in Oil Creek which 
has attained a depth of 875 feet, and yet yields 
no oil, The proprietors seem determined not to 
give it up, however, and are boring away as hard 
as ever. They have written on their derrick, 
“To Oil or China,” and the people thereabout 
think they have a longish journey before them. 

GRANITE.—A German savant, Herr Berlepsch, 
has the following eulogium on granite, which 
ought to gratify our Aberdeen friends: ‘ Granite 
is a symbolic substance: it, in common with 
marble, is the historic stone. As among beasts 
the lion ranks as king, being the representative of 
noble qualities and physical power—as among 
plants the oak presents a picture of firmness and 
endurance, of proud contempt of storm and 
weather—so granite represents all that is uncon- 
querable and unchangeable in the kingdom of 
dead organic matter: it is, in the narrow ma- 
terial sense, a substance of eternal duration.” Not 
always, 

PROPOSED MEMORIAL OF TyNDALE.—It is pro- 
posed to erect a tower to the memory of William 
Tyndale, on Nibley Knoll, a site which has been 
given by Lord Fitzhardinge. About 2,000/. will 
be required. Tyndale, when engaged in trans- 
lating the FP'lie, was driven from England to 
Cologne, and afterwards to Antwerp, where at- 
tempts were made to persuade him to return to 
England. Vaughan, the English ambassador, 
failed to lure him into the lion’s den; but he was 
betrayed into the hands of the Government of the 
Netherlands, through the intrigues of two aban- 
doned Englishmen ; was convicted on a charge of 
heresy ; and strangled and burnt at Vilvorden, 
near Brussels, October 6th, 1536. Such a man 
should not be forgotten. The design of the 
tower is by Mr. S. 8S. Teulon. 








TENDERS. 
For alterations, &c. to ‘‘Rose and Crown,’? Back 
Church-lane, Whitechapel. Mr. Ansell, architect. :— 


POINE..0.00:000008 ec erecee weews eed £433 0 0 
OD ocak asnee cApbeeea wee 428 0 0 
EE shen sven ss nes pendence 386 0 6 
BRUINS sccicinc cones cceee eecccee 375 0 0 
BOWER ccwrcesevccoesseccecscce S08 © 





For house at Maryland-point, Stratford, for Mr. T, 
Wood, of Bethnal-green. Mr. S. W. Iron, architect, 
Quantities supplied by Mr. Brett :— 


BRE oo 0:0:60.00050 0000 000.00s00e0neeeee O: © 
ee cocccseccccoccce 855 © 0 
Markhall ..... seccococcewccsece S90 0 8 
a ee SoG nsseenvnin coccee SID 0 O 
BPO, BAU de i cestecencskace O78 Ss 
Pinks 6465s ones eeneseni cam e000 u* 
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* Letter afterwards sent by Mr. Jay stating his tender 
should have been #325. 





For the erection of the first portion of the new church, 
West-hill, Wandsworth. Mr. John Halm, architect. 
Quantities by Mr. K. R. Roberts :— 



































ee. evis2a is S i=] 
ro) iS) 5 
Ses ss 2 eetot 
SSS OME e/ZES| Saw bs 
3 2 & COVICO Ew MS 
Reeizgoe Sloe -|o coe S 
CLES ~-Salag2@el si BER 
3) Po flS. eS 2 Totals 
eFOjob ead Sass gS 
She lsnaeslk¥asi xe wee 
Som [Po aon GV oes 
BSE RES ES alsM oes 
& BIBS |x = <7 
Aries ......../3971 0) 515 © {361 0} 203 0 | 5,051 
TS ee: 3779 0| 47 0/112 0 86 0 4,453 
Myers & Sons {3592 0} 470 0/96 0©| 254 0 | 4,412 
Avies & Sons |3794 0| 475 0| 93 0 38 0 4,400 
Piper&Wheeler|4387 0) 468 0 |100 0 75 0 | 4,387 
Nicholson & 
er 3640 ©] 490 0| 68 0 30 0 4,228 
Dove Brothers/3435 0) 440 0/| 70 0 30 0 | 3,975 
Browne & Co. {3329 6) 450 0|77 0 17 0 3,873 
Adamson& Son/3295 0) 494 0/| 47 0 20 0 | 3,856 
Perry ..... -..|3240 0| 70 0| 70 0| 50 0 | 3,790 





Mr. S. Aries tender withdrawn. 





For thirteen additional alms houses and other works, 
at the Licensed Victuallers’ Asylum :— 
BERING . 60sec camonedsivcesscccceccanceSlayeee 
TUNED «ais sas been oorticcseniens cask) OME 
WN, Os Mee Wi sacnscs.ccnscseesnsces Seer 
Adamson & Sons......cececssessseee 3,131 
BIRCKDOER. 002 cx ccccwecccvececsccces, 8,190 
Ee 
PRUE vo nccccstccsoceccavessnse secs Mer 
URNS asc ns sole osvence ee esseesaresas aE 
James & Ashton .......cesscccecsccce 2,892 
BNMOP...< sc 000% cnet ccenaceeeespone Tae 
GREONWOOE cccccccccecccsccccsesene O00 
OU 5s no 6560 -0:5:06s00s00.0000es cen ED 
Searle..... > Ones ese on eocccccccccs 2478 
Harrap & Son (accepted) .......0..+6 2,100 





For new Congregational chapel, Lozells, Birmingham. 
Messrs. Poulton & Woodman, architects :— 


Jones ..... socrescccccvscosocs dees O 
BREOORD os cn:cons winiec paivoun oe: 1SSS0F) OT10 
PIRTOWICK.0.6. c00ccesccccossese 6,428 3: 0 
WiHSON «000 hodinwninwieesbiawsicb) ae) om 
REIT ccpiseesssceschccscce (Spree ee 
Webb & Sons ....ccccceccce ce 3,960 0 0 
ae covvnecess, Qaae 8 © 
Bennett (accepted).........+-. 2,967 0 0 





For two new galleries, pulpit, and reading desk, &c., 
in Christ Church, Tunbridge Wells. Mr. W. Bond, archi- 
tect. Quantities by Mr. C. W. Strange :— 

WVADRUETUR.,.0.0 5:09.00c0neconnwoesissaeaee 
RMN aead 2456 56a so asiels:siss tote S50 END 
Edwards & Walkling............ 490 
PR ROD. 5 c00-neshecccawesseseos OS 
RIRED cnc nconbocnnsssmaviesies ane 


oooceo 
oocoosoo 





For repairs and alterations, 3, Little St. James-street, 
Piccadilly, tor Mr. J. Dobson. Mr, C. J. Adams, archi- 
tect :— 

CURED 0:5 isis o's caicinn «50000600 les: (80 
Wiiliams (accepted) ............ 131 0 0 





For a pair of villas in the Morland-road, Croydon, 
Surrey. Mr. John Berney, architect. Quantities supplied : 


ga SORE ee eiraees oveee 2,999 0 0 
Smith ..... jis aieeeiine ole anes 2,590 0 0 
ANE) icc sceecenmsswonse concen Bene. 0: 0 
Walking..... eee cevecccce cooos 2,548 0 O 
MT OU cscctesesessesensss Bs oO 





For erecting a dwel'ing-house in the Oakfield-road, 
Anerley. Mr. G. Elkington, architect. Quantities sup- 
plied by Mr. B A.C. Herring :— 


SAME COMIDG 0-66:00-0-6:0.050000sn05s de igo 10 10 
DOWNS. 2.0.c00000% mise bere eters ccoe 1,370 0 0 
ORT cc ccscscccccsessccesce E207 0 
COLEMAN... cceccccvccecsceense 1,379 0 0 
CO coccvcccscccccccce 1,277 0 0 
MIGUEL: ccissaseacsaisassaseas: Ieee O10 
Thompson (accepted)....... oss 2980 0-0 





For a new police station, at Longford, near Coventry. 
Mr. William Kendall, county surveyor :— 


ca Ee --- £1,330 0 0 
PROUIDSON 65550000 sesesriconsse. Seer 0 90 
BRBITIONS. 6.<.6.0:002 coccccccccccce 1,340 0 0 
Matthews, jun......... walereieret 1,175 0 0 
en Se ae coves 2,164 6 © 
Hallam & Price ..ccccccsescce 1,125 0 0 
Se ee cocccccccese 1,920 0 0 
DUCTED SAD. ss vs kes renews voswss 934 0 0 





For rebuilding No. 11, Wells-street, Oxford-street. 
Mr. Edward Salter, architect :— 


Rickets ..... secccccccccccceee l,143 0 0 
DO 5.60040 cccccecccccccece 1,083 0 O 
PAMCEY bivercbeccesssseterces Ine Oo 
PERO, . cic cece cccscsncccse 2BEOH O°) 
RITE, 6.00000 940sepeecrcsscanies: AAS 0: 
Langmead (accepted).......... 998 0 0 





For erecting a malthouse, near the Great Northern 
Railway Station, at Retford. Mr. Charles Baily, archi- 
tect :— 


Ward... Soevorveccevesessee MS hslSD @ © 
PROOWE  veseseessivcrsesacsews ple O90 
RID incite sans eeue ones shabe'e - 1,075 0 0 





For a pair of houses to be built at New Wandsworth, 
for Mr. Thomas Cole. Mr.G. H. Page, architect :— 


Piper & Wheeler.......cccccee 42,362 0 0 
PUOUROG) css ctiatessoaniee cooeee 2,110 0 O 
SV ORDEEADONG 6 0.5 o'000.0cnic~w'cwe o» R300 0.6 
pT er ey ee soceceseeeee 2,020 0 0 





For the ironwork and fixing for a cast-iron girder bridge, 
42 feet span, average width between parapets 27/t. 6in. 
for crossing the river Soar at Leicester. Mr. E. L. 
Stephens, borough surveyor and engineer. Quantities 
furnished .— 


DOD osc cncsscowcseenecenscsscteene 0 0? 
CMRI oss us sede vcteensscces “POD O=) 
Swingler ......... ss sibe shaw coos 705 5& O 
Stapp..... cccereccsseccccccoows O40 O 0 
Handyside ....... csccccsoccess G0 O © 
RNR 015 <6'vig 5:06 ores ow scis:0 oon \ 600 6 0 
OR BOs sos caicvscses oval -»- 600 0 0 
BEDI NIOIG 0:60 'v0:00.00'c0deice vccece 555 0 0 
Sharman ........ eer 445 0 0 
Pegg, S...... @ cccccee veecosecece 420 0 0 
gn eed covcese 400 0 0 
Gimsons ...... sameweis cembeces «- 398 10 0 
RAM ee OE Bobet Wiesesascenecsasce OR 10. 6 
Taw & Sons (accepted).......... 360 0 0! 





For joiners’ work, &c., Opera House, Malta. Mr. E.M. 
Barry, A.R.A., architect :— 


Patman & Fotheringham ...... 6,757 
MOE na cnscsonchencacsrcces nee 


Wardle & Baker .........00,+- 73890 0. 0 
OE eee coccee 7,250 0 0 
Lawrence &Son .......ssceees 6970 0 0 
Trollope & Son.......... scovcs “Sere © O 
Piper & Wheeler ........ covcee 6,785 0 © 

00 

0 0 








For new domestic offices and dormitories at the Royal 
Medical Benevolent College, Epsom. Mr, G. Elkington, 
architect :— 

GES id sccconcascevectncescsteaaee OS 
Browne & Robinson .......... 2,453 0 0 
CONGEST cinccaccccsacsccesncenss . SM) @ § 
Hack & Son (accepted) ........ 2,339 0 0 





For works required at the New Workhouse, Blackburn, 
Lancashire. Mr. John E. Oates, architect :— 
For building Parapet Wali and Entrance Lodge, &c. 
Mason’s Work. 
Arch & Neill....... an ne ooceee 6996 0 OF 


For Heating Apparatus and pipes, steam-boilers, and 
Jjitting up cooking kitchens. 
DEFER: cc veveicscccsecsccessece MG l,gan 06 
Brooke... .cccoocsccsccscccescccese 1,472 0 0 


CUURPE ME NEOs ascie.o'9:6 naires orne we -» 1,400 0 0 
NOME ECO. Jcccccessccccccces Iapt 38 S$ 
PURI sSiess'0:c's.errovtewwe sesulaare « 1,290 0 OF 


For Gas Tubing. 


COWMDUIN: ceccicccccercccccccesse ans 10 0 
DROCCONC sics tcccsiacocesicvecss S00 0 0 
Bell..... casa geatscdisesseewacese LEU “Othe 
WIGION  ccscccscecsvececoosssvess. 190 1 6 
Wolstenhome ......ccccee coves - 189 0 oO 
For Tables, Desks, Benches, and other Fittings. 
See eccccccccccccccce 334 12 9 
IPOEOD, WOW. ccvcccsscccesseses aoe © 10 
Baron, W........ dsaisinesics scecee ROR 0010" 
* Accepted. 





For the erection of two semi-detached villa residences 
in Moorland-road, Croydon. Mr. John Berney, architect. 
Quantities supplied :— 

DOVE? so 6c.cccne sslreedesoeeseseteninee OC 
LL Sen eee Soesne eccee 2,690 0 
King, Burton, & Hipwell ...... 2,554 0 
WWAIKEY: cociecccissiscccsecirnnsace apes” @ 
Smith & Read ............ cove 2,452 0 
Richardson (accepted) ........ 2,292 0 
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For a Parsonage House at Battersea. Mr. Ewan Chris- 
tian, architect :— 

















| Bay | 

House. WE nidiow: Gas. Total. 
Piper & Wheeler..{€1,994 | #71 £47 | £2,022 
Myers............| 1,630 69 32 1,731 
VGN IS sisre.sie\oitinis.sic'e | 1,635 50 24 1.79 
Brown & Robinson) 1,544 45 16 1,605 
Dove, Brothers ...| 1,516 51 18 1,585 
Jack<xon & Shaw..} 1,504 45 26 1,575 
ERAROF ssc0s00050! 1,896 56 23 1,474 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. © 





C. J. H. (Cheque and letter have been sent.)—J. M. G. (A subscriber, 
Leeds).—F. D.—T. B.—T. H. H.—T. R. 8, (next week) —Ecclesivlogi st 
(next week).—G. J. F. (there is no published experience as to concrete 
houses. See for general information, lst Vol. of Transactions of the 
Institute of Architects, and recent volumes of Transactions of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers).—Alpha.—Five years’ subscriber.— 
J.U. (Thanks. Not suitable).—P. Mc. F.—Minute Gun.— R. L. 8. 
(Our own experience of such an arrangement of chimney-tops is not 
satisfactory).—M. M.—Dr, K. (in type).—A. W.—W. G. 


Nore.— The responsibility of signed articles, and 
papers read at public meetings, rests, of course, 
with the authors. 

ee NOTICE. — All Communications respecting 
Advertisements, Subscriptions, d&c., should be ad- 
dressed to ‘‘ The Publisher of the Builder,” No. 1, 
York-street, Covent Garden. All other Commu- 
nications should be addressed to the ‘‘ Editor,” and 
Not to the ‘* Publisher.” 

Advertisements cannot be received for the current 


week's issue later than FIVE o'clock, p.m., 0 
Thursday. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
AINTING IN WATER COLOURS, 


by AARON PENLEY, with a full course of CHROMO-LITHO- 
GRAPHIvc STUDIES, invaluable for student, teacher, amateur, or 
the drawing-room table. Prospectuses of DaY & SON, Lithographers 
to the Queen, 6, Gate-street, Lincoln's Inn-fields, W.C. 


LLUMINATION.—The Best and Cheapest 

Manuals and Works of authority on the Art. Prospectuses of 

DAY & SON, Lithographers to the Queen, 6, Gate-street, Lincoln’s 
Inn-fields, W.C. 

















Price 4s. bound in cloth. (Established 1816.) 


AXTON’S BUILDER’s PRICE-BOOK 
d for ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, ENGINEERS, and CON- 
TRACTORS. 4ist Edition. 

Containing upwards of 30.000 Prices and Memoranda in all the 
various trades comprised in the operations of the architect, engineer, 
builder, contractor, and surveyor; also tables for purchasing leases, 
estates,and annuities. Areas and circumferences of circles ; scant- 
lings of timber ; weights of iron, timber, &c. ; instructions for esti- 
mating and contracting, with a copy of bill of quantities adapted to 
general building work, having each trade detailed. Calculations and 
sketches of cast and wrought iron girders, &c. ; with tables of deflec- 
tions. All carefully corrected to the present time. 

Office, 13, Warwick-court, Gray’s Inn, Holborn ; and all Booksellers. 





This day published, price 17, 5s. the First Parc of the 


PACSIMILES of A. WELBY PUGIN’S 


original ENGLISH and FOREIGN SKETCHES, containing 
the chief objects of interest in France, Belgium, South Germany, 
Italy, and England, being the finest set of original Sketches ever 
brought together. 
STEPHEN AYLING & CO. 493, New Oxford-street, London. 


COMPLETION OF THE POST OCTAVO EDITION OF LORD 
MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. ; 
On the 3ist instant will be published, with a Brief Memoir by the 
Very Rev. the Dean of st. Paul’s,and a Portrait engraved from 
Richmond’s Picture, price 6s. cloth 


, 
THVHE HISTORY of ENGLAND from the 
ACCESSION of JAMES the SECOND. _— 
By the Right Hon. LORD MACAULAY. 1s 
Volume the Eighth, completing the Edition in post 8vo. in 8 vols. 
48s, cloth ; or 84s. well bound in calf, lettered. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, & ROBERTS. 
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crown 8vo, price 10s. 6d. half-bound, 800 pp. 


In 
MEX OF THE TIME. A Dictionary of 


Eminent Living Characters (including Women). A New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised, and for the greater part re-written, 
with the addition of several Hundred New Articles. 

By EDWARD WALFORD, M.A. 
Late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 

We cordially recommend this ‘“‘ Red Book” of celebrities as a most 
desirable library companion. In it will be found a brief but satisfac- 
tory sketch of every leading man or woman in any profession or deno- 
mination.— Notes and Queries. 

London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, & ROUTDEDGE, 

Farringdon-street. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “SELF HELP.” 
Now ready, 5th Thousand, with Five Portraits and 200 Illustrations, 


2 vols. 8vo. 42s, 
IVES of the ENGINEERS; with an 


Account of their Principal Works, and a History of Inland 
Communication in Britain. From the earliest Period down to tue 


Death of Telford, 
By SAMUEL SMILES. 

‘Tt is not too much to say that we now have an engineers’ Pantheon, 
with a connected history of the growth of the inland communication 
of Great Britain by means of its roads, bridges, canals, and rai! ways ; 
and a survey of the lighthouses, breakwaters, docks, and harbours 
constructed for the protection and accommodation of our commerce 
with the world.”— Times, 


By the same Author, 


SELF HELP. «With Illustrations of Cha- 


racterand Conduct, 40th Thousand. Post 8vo. 6s. 


The LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. 


Arranged from the larger work for popular circulation. 20th Thou- 
sand, Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 6. 


IV. 
WORKMEN’S EARNINGS, SAVINGS, 


and STRIKES. Reprinted from the “ Quarterly Reyiew.” Post 8vo. 
Is, 6d, 
Also, now ready, 


METALLURGY: the Art of Extracting 


Metals from their Ores, and adapting them to various purposes of 
Manufacture. By JOHN PERCY, M.D. F.R.S Lecturer on Metal- 
lurgy at the Government School of Mines. With numerous Illustra- 
tions, carefully drawn to scale. 8vo. 21s. 

Contents —Physical Properties of Metals, Metallurgical Processes. 
Slags. FUEL, Wood, Peat. COAL, Charcoal, Coke. Materials em- 
ployed in Construction of Furnaces. FIRE-CLAYS. COPYER. Metal- 
lurgical Chemistry, Copper Smelting. ZINC, History, Metallurgical 
Chemistry. BRASS. 

*,* The Second Volume, which is in active progress, will 
contain IRON, 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





THE ARUNDEL SOCIETY. 


Now Ready, 
CROMOLITHOGRAPH from the well- 


known Fre:co, by Andrea del Satro, of the ‘MADONNA 
DEL SACCv,” in the Cloister of the Annunziata at Florence. Price 
to members, 12s.; to strangers, 15s. 
Specimens may be seen at the Office of the Soviety, 24, Old Bond- 
street, London. 


ILLUMINATIONS and MINIATURE 


PAINTING.—An ALPHABET of CAPITAL LETTERS, engraved in 
outline, from the Choral Books of S. Mark’s, and the Duomo, Flo- 
rence ; and the Piccoiomini Library, Siena ; with oue Letter attributed 
to Fra Angelico, coloured in fac-simile, Price to members, 12. 10s. ; 
to.strangers, 27. The Outlines, printed on paper fit for colouring, 
separately. To members, ls. 6d.; to strangers, 23. The letter F, in 
fac-simile, separately. To members, 7s. 6d. ; to strange:s, 10s, 
Published by the ARUNDEL SOCIETY, 24, Old Bond-street, 
London, where specimens can be seen. 





This day, never before printed, price 2s. 


YHE RED TRACK: a Tale of Life 
in Mexico, 
By GUSTAVE AIMARD, author of “ White Scalper,” &c. 
London: WARD & LOCK, 158, Fleet-street. 





RYCESON’S ORGAN FACTORY, 


BROOK STREET, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. Esta- 
blished 1796.—Apply for PRICED CATALOGUE of St. Cecilia, Scuda- 
more, and other Organs usually in Stock. Also as to the Tuning, &c. 
of Organs in all parts of the country. Church Organs of any size 
built, enlarged, or revoiced, as well as removed and WAREHOUSED 
DURING RESTORATIONS. PRIZE MEDAL, 1851. 








R. WILLIAM ELLISON, 


ARCHITECT and noone gpa SURVEYOR, 
OFFICES :— 
13, FENCHURCH-BUILDINGS, FENCHURCH-STREET, E.C. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEZORS. 


iy . 
JUNIOR MEMBER of the Profession 
wishing to commence PRACTICE, might do so in Partuership 

with the Advertiser, resident in a large manufacturing district in the 

provinces.—Addiess, A. B, Office of ** The Builuer.” 


ARMAN WANTED, one accustomed to 

the WINDOW-GLASS TRADE.—Apply by letter, stating 

where last employed and wages required, toP. P. 10,St. Ann’s-gardens, 
Haverstock-hill. 


V ] ANTED, a thoroughly practical FORE- 

MAN of CARPENTERS, who can take the Management of 
the Shop or Outworks.—Apply to Mr, EDWAKD SMITH, Contractor 
and Builder, near Stourbridge. 











TO TINMEN AND ZINC WORKERS. 


ANTED, a Man in the above Line, for a 


permanent SITUATION. References required,—Apply to 
Mr. DUFFIELD, Iroumonger, Slough. 


ANTED, a good OUTDOOR WORKING 


FOREMAN.—Apply by letter, stating where last employed, 
and wages, to G. H. 62, Snow-hill, City. ‘ 


ORKING FOREMAN WANTED for a 


’ GAS WORKS.—The Banbury Gasliecht and Coke Company 
{Limited) require a competent man as FOREMAN of their Works.— 
Applications, accompanied with refereuces as to character and ability, 
&c, to be addressed to the Secretary, on or before the 3lst MARCH 
instant.—Banbury, March 13, 1862, 


TO CLERKS OF WORKS. 
ANTED, TWO: GOOD CLERKS of 


; WORKS, for Superintending Carpenters’ Work, and TWO 
ditto for Smiths’ Work, for the North of England. Good references 
indispensable ; also sober habits —Address, with full particulars, and 
= twelve postage-stamps, to C. E. Library, 14, Palace-road, Lam- 

» 8. 














TO PAINTERS. 
ANTED, in the Country, a MAN that 


can do a little Plain Graining, Writing, and Paperhanging. 
Address, J. B. Office of “ The Builder.” 


ANTED, a sharp active LAD in a 


Builder’s Office. Must write a neat and expeditious hand. 
pidtess, stating salary and where last employed, O. K. Office of “‘ The 
er,’ 








TO ZINC-WORKERS. 


ANTED, an experienced HAND. — 


af Apply to No, 12, Triangle, Southampton-street, Camber- 
well, 8. 


| TO BUILDERS. 


ANTED, by a thoroughly practical 
Foreman of Carpenters, a RE-ENGAGEMENT.— Address, 
J.O. Hyde Park Coffee-house, 255, Oxford-street, W. 





ANTED, in the Provinces, a SUR- 
VEYOR’S ASSISTANT, who can survey and level with 
accuracy ; is a good draughtsman, can prepare ordinary architectural 
plans and estimates, and assist in the general work of a surveyor 
and engineer’s office. Salary 252. per week to commence.—Address, 
X. Z, Office of “‘ The Builder,” 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


ANTED, in the Office of an Architect 

and Surveyor, at the West-end, a YOUTH, as ARTICLED 

PUPIL. A moderate premium required.—Address, A. 8. care of Mr. 
HENRY MOODY, 9, Conduit-street, W. 


ANTED, by an Architect in good prac- 
tice, a YOUTH as a PUPIL. A well-educated person would 
be liberally treated.— Address, ARCHITECT, Post-office, Keudal. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


W ANTED, by the Advertiser, a RE- 


ENGAGEMENT as CLERK of WORKS. First-class- refer- 
ences,—Address, BLACK BURN, 54, London Wall, City, E.C. 


W ANTED, by a good Architectural 


Draughtsman, a RE-ENGAGEMENT in an Architect’s or 
Surveyor’s Office. Salary moderate.—For references and further par- 
ticulars, address ALPHA, at Messrs, Hill and Sons, Bankers, 17, West 
Smithfield, City, E.C. 

















TO ARCHITECTS, &c. 
al 
ANTED, a SITUATION, by the Adver- 
tiser, aged 22, whois a neat draughtsman, good accountant, 
and can assist in taking off quantities, measuring up work, estimating, 
&c. Has been five years with two architects and surveyors. First- 
class references.—Address, Y. Z. Post-office, Worcester. 


ANTED, a SITUATION in a Builder’s 


Office, by a Youth, aged 18. Can copy and trace drawings, is 





the business generally.—Address, W. J. R. Post-Office, West Ham, E. 


TO CONTRACTORS, 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
AGENT or ENGINEER. Has had twelve years’ practical 
experience on railway, water, and sewage works. First-class surveyor, 
leveller, and draughtsman, Most satisfactory testi ials and refer- 
ences.— Address, A. B. C. 170, High-street, Hoxton, Loudon. 


TO HOUSE DECORATORS, &c, 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, a CON- 

STANCY as GRAINER. Thoroughly understands painting, 

&c. Town preferred.—Address, X. Y. care of Mr. Tranter, 112, Praed: 
street, Paddington, W. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 

_ LEDGER-CLUERK and CASHIER, or PRIME-COST CLERK, 
by a highly respectable Young Man. Is thoroughly acquainted with 
the routine duties. Age 8. Security if required. Town or country. 
Address, G. B, W. 48, Milton-street, Dorset-square, N.W. 


TO BUILDERS AND PAINTERS. _ 


W ANTED, by a Young Man, an ENGAGE- 
MENT in Town as PAINTER and GLAZIER. Can do the 
jobbing, plumbing, graining, &c. or take charge of a job.—Address, 
F. B. 12, buke’s-road, Eusion-square. 
TO BUILDERS. 


ANTED, by an experienced Joiner, a 

SITUATION as SHOP FOREMAN. Good references. Town 

or country. Age 36.—Address, J. W. Hope Coffee-house, 79, New-cut, 
Lambeth. 


W ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 25, a 
SITUATION as CLERK in a Builder’s or Architect’s Office, 

or any situation where trust and confidence would be required. Un- 

exceptionable references.—Address, W. A. E. 14, East-street, W.C. 


WANTED, by an Architect’s Assistant, a 


SITUATION in an Office, where he could perfect himseif in 




















| the various branch f the profession. Is a good draughtsman, and 
quick at figures, and has a knowledge of taking off quantities. and of : sonia nasi La gs. 3 


has had good experience in practical work. No objection to go abroad. 
Most unexceptionabl c and testi ials.— Address, 0. F, 








TO ARCHITECTS. 


W ANTED, by an experienced AS- 


SISTANT, 16 years in the profession, an ENGAGEMENT, 
permanent or otherwise. Fully qualified to take the management of 
an office.—Address, E. D. Office of “‘ The Builder.” 


W ANTED, by a Person, thoroughly com- 


petent and experienced in the manufacture of stoneware in 
all its branches, including sanitary goods, terra-cotta, &. a SITUA- 
TION, as FOREMAN or MANAGER. Would either take the work 
by contract or salary. First-class testimonials.—Address, J. M. 
Bourne Valley Pottery, near Poole, Dorset. 


TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, BREWERS, AND OTHERS. 
W ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 


TION as PLUMBER or THREE-BRANCH HAND.— Address, 
T. S. 1, Somerset-terrace, Church-road, Battersea. 


Wa by a respectable Youth, aged 


20,a SITUATION as JUNIOR CLERK in an Architect’s or 
Engineer’s Office.—Address, X. Y. Z. 29, Alwyne-road, Canonbury, N. 
ANTED, a Young Man, aged 25, 
EMPLOYMENT as a handy man in PLUMBING, PAINT- 

ING, and GLAZING. Well able to make himself generally useful in 
anything required, and principally at jobbing work. Wages no 
object.— Address, J. H. 81, East-street, Manchester-square, Maryle- 
bone, W. 




















CONTRACTORS. 


TO 
ANTED, by a FOREMAN, a RE- 


ENGAGEMENT. He has had twenty years’ experience on 
large works—a mason by trade—and has been engaged on several 
heavy Government works for contractors during the last eight years. 
Address, M. 8. at Mr. Oliver’s, 2, Chatham-place, Walworth, 3, 


‘TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 


W ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, a 

SITUATION az PLUMBER. No objection to fill up his 
time in paivting, if required. Good references can be given, if re- 
quired.— Address, T. G. No, 15, Abbey-street, Bermondsey Church, 
Southwark, 


ppm by the Advertiser, who is 


capable of making out working drawings and specification, 
and conversant with the general business of au Architect’s and Sur- 
veyor’s Office, an ENGAGEMENT, where he may have an oppor- 
tunity of improvement, at a moderate salary.— Address, R. C, J. 73, 
Coleman-street, E.C, 


CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


W ANTED, by a Young Man, EMPLOY- 
MPLOYMENT at the Bench as IMPRUVER. Age, 21.— 
Address, H. B. Mr. Duke, 7, Wellington-street, Camden-town. 


10 PLUMBERS, &c, 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 

TION as IMPROVER to the PLUMBING BUSINESS. Has 

been four years in the trade.—Address, R. 8. No. 8, Albert-crescent, 
Lee, Kent. 




















TO BUILDERS. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by an 


efficient practical Shop-foreman, who has had considerable 
¢xperience in London, and is fully acquainted with the most approved 
systems of executing work and managing workmen.— Address, F. H. 
28, Walton-street, Brompton, London. N.B.—No objection to any 
part of the United Kingdom. 


~~ TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS, 


\ NJ 7 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
CLERK of WORKS, GENERAL FOREMAN, or to super- 
intend Builling Work on a Gentleman’s Estate. Has a good 
knowledge of estate work. Can prepare working and finished 
drawings, and measure up work.—Address, -M. N. 20, Grafton-road, 
Kentish-town, N.W. 


‘ANTED, a SITUATION in an Archi- 


tect’s Office, or to Superintend Works, by one who has been 
engaged for several years in the profession, aud priucipally in Gothic 
and Italian work. Salary moderate.—Address, K. Z, News-rooms, 76, 
Strand. 














O ARCHITECTS. 


T 8. 
al 
ANTED, a SITUATION as JUNIOR 
CLERK in an Architect’s Office. Is a good draughtsman and 
colourist, understands the routine of an office, ana hae been four years 
in the profession. Salary very moderate.—Address, H. R. 60, Bromp- 
ton-square, Brompton. 
TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, EMPLOYMENT at the 
BENCH or FIXING, by a Young Man aged 23. Town or 
country.—Address, R. Y. 24, Norfolk-street, Middlesex Hospital. 
TO BUILDERS, &c. 
ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 
TION where he can make himself generally useful. Is well 
conversant with the usual office duties. Can get out plans, measure 
up work, &c. Six years with present employer.—Address, A. B. No. 5, 
Mount-terrace, Hercules-buildings, Lambeth, 8. 
TO ARCHITECTS. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, an ENGAGE- 


MENT as AKCHITECT’S ASSISTANT. He is well acquainted 
with Church and Domestic Work.— Address, F. R. No, 15, Providence- 




















terrace, Earl’s-court, 8.W. 


23, Cloudesley-square, Islington, N. 


TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, who has been 


eight years in the profession, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
ASSISTANT. Can prepare finished and detail drawings, perspectives, 
specifications, and assist in taking off quantities. Thoroughly under- 
stands surveying, levelling, construction, and the usual duties of an 
office. —Adaress, H. W. Mr. Richards’s, 76, High-street, Borough. 


TO CIVIL ENGINEERS, SURVEYORS, AND OTHERS. 
W ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 


TION where he can make himself generally useful. Is a 
neat and careful Draughtsman and fair Colourist. Competent to 
undertake Land and Engineering Surveying, Levelling, &c, Salary 
moderate,—Address, SURVEYOR, 2, Prospect-place, Kingsiand-road, 














TO ARCHITECTS AND CONTRACT 


‘ORS, 
HE Advertiser wishes for a RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT, as CLERK of WORKS, or FOREMAN of WORKS. 
First-class references. — Address, PRACTICAL, Office of ‘The 
Builder.” 





TO CIVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. 


as SERVICES of an _ experienced 


ASSISTANT may be obtained on application by letter, stating 
terms, &c. to P. X. Office of “ The Builder.” 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c. 
HE Advertiser is open to an ENGAGE- 


MENT as CLERK of WORKS, or ASSISTANT in an Architect’s 
Office (could take the management of an office). Is a good practical 
draugh‘sman and measurer, and has had considerable experience in 
farm buildings, villa architecture, and warehouses. Can give first- 
class reference to Government and private offices for the last fifteen 
years.—Address, A. B. Post-office, Charing-cross, London. 


TO CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


HE Advertiser wishes to be ARTICLED 


to a CIVIL ENGINEER who has works in practice to show. He 
will give a moderate premium, if required.—Address, ‘‘ KAPPA,” at 
the Office of “ The Engineer,” 163, Straud, W. 


TO ARCHITECTS.—GAS ENGINEERS. _ ’ 
HE Advertiser, a person of experience in 
gas matters. wishes to meet with an existing company where 
MONEY and TIME could be advantageously employed, or would be 
willing to join in forming a company to supply an unlighted district. 
Addres-, A. B. B.12, Beli-yard, Temple Bar. 
TO ARCHITECTS, Z 
r | YHE Advertiser, aged 20, wishes for a 
SITUATION, in an Architect’s Office, in town or country, as 
JUNIOR CLERK. Is a neat draughtsman and colourist, can assist at 
quantities, and has had some experience in land surveying. A small 
salary only expected.— Address, H. G. 3, James-terrace, Kerbey street, 
Poplar, E. 




















TO ARCHITECTS. 


HE Advertiser desires an ENGAGE- 


MENT, in an Office of good practice, where he may perfect his 
knowledge of the profession. Can make perspective and working 
drawings, understands colouring, &c.—Address, M. B, A. Deacon’s, 
Leadenhall-street, E.C. 


TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND BUILDERS. 


‘ ‘ 
CCASIONAL ASSISTANCE.—A_ Sur- 
veyor, of considerable practical experience, is desirous of 
meeting with an ENGAGEMENT for part of his time in taking out 
quantities, writing specifications, measuring, and making up Builder’s 
accounts, disputed or otherwise. Satisfactory references to Architects 
and Builders.—Address, X. Y. Z. 20, Charlotte-street, Portland-place. 


TO HOUSE DECORATORS, BUILDERS, &c. 


MPLOYMENT WANTED, by a 
WRITER, GRAINER, DECORATIVE PAINTER, PAPER- 
HANGER, &c. Would be found useful in*any branch. Town or 
country.— Address, W. M. B. 26, Exeter-street, Chelsea. 
TO ARCHITECT'S. 


YOUNG MAN, aged 22, who has been 

six years in the offices of two architects of good standing, 
wishes to meet with a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Is a good draughtsman, 
and well up in detail and construction.—Address, A.gB. 12, Amwell- 
street, Claremont-square. 


TO BUILDERS. : 
A SURVEYOR of considerable practical 


experience in taking off quantities, measuring, estimating, 
adjusting builders’ accounts, making drawings, &c. Would be glad to 
undertake business for builders upon reasonable terms. A very small 
charge only is made for priceing bills of quantities if unsuccessful, 
Can occasionally introduce work to builders.—Address, 8. V. R. Office 
of “‘ The Builder.” 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


P eo . 

N experienced ASSISTANT, just returned 

from a long country engagement, requires a SITUATION. Is 

a good draughtsman, designer, and constructionist, well versed in the 
various styles, understands surveying and levelling ; prepares finished 
full-sized drawings, and perspective.—Address, T. G, B. Chevalier, 
Bowness, & Son’s, 12, Bell-yard, Temple Bar. 


TO STATUARIES, &c, 


























A GOOD ORNAMENTAL and FIGURE 


CARVER and LETTER-CUTTER desires EMPLOYMENT. 
Satisfactory reference,— Address, M. T. 73, Seymour-place, Bryanston- 





square, London. 
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SITUATION WANTED, by an expe- 


rienced mechanic, who could undertake the entire manage- 
ment of a job in steam or hot-water supply. Has some capital at 
command if the return would be commensurate,—Address, F, J. 191, 
High Holborn, W.C. < 


TO BUILDERS, &c. 


YOUNG MAN, a Carpenter, is in want 

of a SITUATION as SHOP or OUT-DOOR FOREMAN. Has 
filied both situations, and can be well recommended.— Address, D. W. 
8, King Edward-street, Westminster-road, Lambeth, London, 8. 


TO JOBBING BUILDERS, HOUSE-AGENTS, AND OTHERS. 


HANDY MAN is in want of a SITUA- 
TION to KEEP HOUSES, &c. in REPAIR. He is by trade a 
Carpenter and Joiner, and in addition he is thoroughly competent to 
do all repairs of bricklaying. painting, glazing, paperhanging, &c. and 
willing to make himself useful. Town or country.—Address, J. N. M. 
care of Mr, Strahan, 1, Hall-place, Hall-park, Paddington, London, W. 


TO BUILDERS. 


A YOUNG MAN, of practical experience, 
_ isin WANT of a SITUATION, as WORKING FOREMAN of 
MASONS. Good reference as to ability and steadiness.—Address, 
W. H. 24, Upper James-street, Camden Town, N.W. 


GOOD THREE-BRANCH HAND 


WANTS a constant SITUATION. Is also a good gas-fitter and 
paperhanger, understands general repairs in all its branches, writes a 
good hand, can measure work, keep accounts, &c.— Address, J, B. 8. 
11, Henry-street, E. Avenue-road, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 

















TO PROPRIETORS OF SLATE QUARRIES, MINING COMPANIES; 
CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 


SONT 
i. 

MIDDLE-AGED MAN, bred to the 
Mining and Building Business, is desirous of SUPERIN- 
TENDING any WORKS, or as CASHIER. Can give good references, 
and security for several thousands. Salary not an object, his motive 
being merely to have his time occupied.—Address, A. B, C. Box 206, 

Post-office, Bristol. 





. TO ARCHITECTS, &e. 
N ASSISTANT, competent to prepare 
finished and working Drawings, Perspectives, &c. is open to a 
TEMPORARY ENGAGEMENT, on moderate terms,—Address, E, 8, 
45, Chandos-street, W.C. 


TU BUILDERS, &c. 


N efficient CLERK is open to an 

ENGAGEMENT. Is a good practical draughtsman, and has 

had considerable experience in taking out quantities, measuring, and 
estimating.—Address, CHAMFER, 37, Aske-street, Hoxton, N. 





AND-SURVEYING and LEVELLING. 


: First-class PLAN, SECTION, and CONTOUR WORKING 
DRAWINGS of any extent, made with accuracy and punctuality, by 
the Advertiser, who has no objection to go abroad —Address, SUR- 
VEYOR, 29, Acton-street, Gray’s Inn-lane, London, W.C. 


URVEYING, LEVELLING, and CIVIL 


ENGINEERING. — PRACTICAL FIELD INSTRUCTION 
given in Surveying, Levelling, Civil Engineering, &c. 

For prospectuses, apply at the Establishment of Messrs. 
HYDE, SMITH, & LEWIS, Civil Engincers, Surveyors, &c, for giving 
Instruction in every branch ofthe Profession. Terms for the Course of 
Three Months, Two Guineas. No Extras.—24, Guilford-st, Russell- 
square, 


RCHITECTURAL and ENGINEERING 


DRAWING CLASSES, for Architects, Builders, and Engineers 
Sons, Assistants, Clerks of Works, &c. Established by Messrs. 
HYDE, SMITH, and LEWIS, Architects, Civil Engineers, &c. for giving 
DAY and EVENING INSTRUCTION in Architectural, Engineering, 
and Mechanical Drawing; Perspective, Isometrical and Geometrical 
Drawing ; Making Finished and Working Drawings ; Preparing Spe- 
cifications, Taking out Quantities, Estimating Builders’ Work, &c. 
Terms :—Day Pupils, Tbree Guineas per Quarter; Evening Pupils, 
One Guinea per Quarter, Five Evenings per Week, from 7 to 10. 
There are no extras. The Terms include the whole of the above, with 
the use of Drawings, Boards, Squares, &c,—For Prospectuses of the 
Drawing Classes, apply at the Establishment, 24, Guilford-st.Russell-sq. 


O INVENTORS.—AII intending Patentees 


should procure the PRINTED INFORMATION regarding 
Patents—their cost, and the mode of procedure to be adopted—issued 
gratis by the General Patent Company (limited), 71, Fleet-street 
London. ROBERT M. LATHAM, Secretary. 














A CARD. 
ESSRS. CORDEROY, Surveyors (late of 


YE High-street, Marylebone), have REMOVED their OFFICES to 
17, KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
Office in Portsmouth—13, Ordnance-row, Portsea. 


PETTITT & CO. LITHOGRAPHERS 


e and GENERAL PRINTERS, Frith-street, Soho-square, W. beg 
to inform Surveyors that they are prepared to LITHOGRAPH BILLS 
of QUANTITIES with the necessary speed and accuracy, and most 
respectfully solicit a trial. A scale of charges and specimens sub- 
mitted on application. 

To Surveyors resident in the West of London, the advantage of 
their Offices being centrally situated in the West-end, must be evi- 
aan ~ the great convenience it may affurd where despatch is 
required. 

Working Drawings and Estate Plans carefully drawn and printed. 








A N ASSISTANT of many years’ experi- 
ence desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT. He is skilful in geometri- 
cal and perspective drawing, isa good colourist,and understands detail 
and construction. A limited salary would be accepted in a well- 
established office.— Addiess, H. B. Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 





TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, &e. 
N ASSISTANT, engaged in the office of a 


West-end firm, will be glad to ASSIST a Gentleman in getting 
out plans, elevations, sections, verspectives, tinting, or any description 
of drawing. Terms moderate.—Address, H. CHAMBERS, 6, Laus- 
downe-terrace, Lorrimore-road, Walworth, 8. 


TO ARCHITECTS, FIRST-CLASS BUILDERS, OR 


CONTRACTORS. 
PRACTICAL BUILDER, of fourteen 


years’ experience—seven of which he has had the sole control 

as architect—in the erection of first-class buildiugs, is open to an 

ENGAGEMENT. Is able to take the entira management in either of 

a ce departments, Aged 34.—Address, N, 8, L, Office of ‘‘ The 
wilder.” 








TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
N ASSISTANT, having a thorough 


" practical knowledge of his profession. desires to meet with a 
RE-ENG AGEMENT.—Address, A. C. O. 15, Henrietta-street, Bath. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 


A QUANTITY SURVEYOR and MEA- 


SURER, with a practical knowledge of building, would be glad 
to TREAT with ARCHITECTS for their Quantities, and Measuring, 
Writing Specifications, &c, upon reasonable terms. References given 
to Architects. Quantities guaranteed.—Address, ALPHA, care of 
Mrs, Fisher, Stationer, Vassall-road, Brixton-road, 8. 





tes for executing Lithographic and general Printing of every 
description, 


O ARCHITECTS and SURVEYORS.— 
ROBERT W. SPRAGUE & CO. tender their thanks to their 
Friends and the Profession generally for the kind support received 
by them, which has enabled them to organize, in addition to their 
previous Establishment, a large and efficient staff, thoroughly con- 
versant with Building terms, thus qualifying them to LITHOGRAPH 
BILLS of QUANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, &c. with the peculiar 
accuracy and d tch so tial to the professi 
Specimens of Writing and Scale of Charges will be forwarded on 
application to KOBERT W. SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, &c, 5, Ave Maria-lane, E.C. 














ATHEMATICAL DRAWING INSTRU- 


MENTS, THEODOLITES, LEVELS, CIRCUMFERENTERS, 
SCALES, TAPES, CHAINS, I-SQUARES, RULES, &c, 








——F, == 








JOHN ARCHBUTT & SONS, 
20, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LAMBETH, 
Near Astley’s Theatre, 
Respectfully inform the public that their Illustrated Price-list will 
be forwarded free on application. The prices will be found remark- 
ably low. Every article warranted, Second-hand instruments of all 
kinds, by the best makers, always in stock. 





‘N experienced DESIGNER and SUR- 

VEYOR, would be happy to give ASSISTANCE in any 

department of the profession.—Address, A. B, 79, Denbigh-street, 
Pimlico, 8.W. 








a FURNISHING IRONMONGERS, 
EFFIELD WAREHOUSEMEN, and OTHERS.— TO BE 
DISPOSED OF, private contract, by direction of the executors, the 
old-established FURNISHING IRONMONGERY and SHEFFIELD 
PLATE BUSINESS, carried on for many years past by the late Mr. J. 
Hickling, together with the valuable LEASE of the very desirable 
PREMISES, No. 1, GRACECHURCH-STREE?, adjoining St. Peter’s 
Church, and one door from Cornhill. The returns average about 
pote = ope gery a ee largely increased. The profits are 
bout 2, Ww required.—Appl , 
HORSEY, Mitucmnd, ty to. ne SUIS 
13, Billiter-street, March 20, 1862. 


SQUARES.—W. F. STANLEY, 
late STANLEY and ROBINSON’S IMPROVED. 
Recommended in “‘ The Engineer,” ‘‘ Builder,” and 
“ Practical Mechanics’ Journal.” 42-inch, 5s, and 
7s. 6d.; 81-inch, 3s. 6d. and 5s. 6d. ; 23-inch, 2s. 6d, 


au 

Mathematical Instruments of every description, of 
the best possible make, and highest finish, made on 
the Premises, 
Scales, Rules, Rods, Chains, Tapes, Drawing Boards, 

&c, &c, Every Article for draughtsmen’s use, 
Lists of Prices on application. 
8,GREAT TURNSTILE, HOLBORN, 
LONDON, W.C. 


Price 2s, 6d. post free, STANLEY'S 
IMPROVED DRAWING PEN. 





[0 PLUMBERS, DECORATORS, GAS- 


FITTERS, &c.—TO LET, a good genuine BUSINESS, situate 
in Kent, about 12 miles from town, Large premises, low rented, 
Price for good will. all the shop and trade fixtures, steps, ladders, &c, 
502, The small stock at a valuation.—Address, A. B. 14, Gibson-street, 
Waterloo-road. 


O ARCHITECTS, &.—A small 


PRACTICE in the above to be DISPOSED OF, with several 
works in hand, and a very respectable connection. The office furpi- 
ture, works in hand, and goodwill, prize 1602. for immediate cash, in 
consequence of the proprietor going to reside abroad, This is very 
, = aaron cmt Se combined, and the works in 

and will nearly cover the ice. — Addr . c Y 
Charl«s-street, Westminster. . a ee meen, 


’ ) 

UILDER’S PREMISES, TONBRIDGE, 
KENT.*'0 BE DISPOSED OF, in consequence of the death 
of the proprietor, the BUSINESS of a CARPENTER and BUILDER, 
which has been established many years. There is a good dwelling- 
house, commodious workshops, and yard, Rent moderate. ‘Vhis offers 
an excellent opportunity to an energetic man, with a moderate 
capital —Further particulars may be had of Messrs, CHARLTON, 

Surveyors, Tonbridge, Kent. 


O IRONMONGERS.—A first-rate 
BUSINESS to be DISPOSED OF, situated within a few 
minutes’ walk of the Great Western Railway, with lease and fixtures. 
No agent need apply.—Apply to C. H. 11, Princess-street, Lisson- 
grove, the Grove end, 


LACK IRONMONGERY and IRON 

TRADE.—A BUSINESS in the CITY TO BE DISPOSED OF, 

joing a good trade with large houses and companies.—For,particulars, 
apply to Mr. MURRELL, Auctioneer, 1, Walbrook, City, 1s.C, 

















0 YOUNG ARCHITECTS. — To 


DISPOSE OF, the PAPERS and GOODWILL of an old-esta- 
blished PRACTICE in one of the most prosperous towns in Yorkshire. 
For particulars, address A, Z, care of W. Blackett, esq. 7, Furnival’s 
Inn, London, EC, 





ERRA-COTTA WORKS, BLACK- 
FRIARS ROAD, LONDON, 8. 

MARK H. BLANCHARD & CO. Successors to COADE'S ORIGINAL 
TERRA-COTTA WORKS, established 1763, and the recivient of the 
PRIZE §MEDAL at the Exhibition of 1851, for MATERIAL and 
WORKMANSHIP in TERRA-COTTA. 

An Illustrated Priced Catalogue will be forwarded upon the 
receipt of eight postage-stamps. 


MPERISHABLE TESSELATE 





BRICKS, PANTILES, AND PAVINGS. 
J. H. ANDREWS, Wisbech, Cambridge. 


shire, offers 
Red Pantiles, at 47s. 6d. per 1,000. 
» 8-inch Pavings, at 57s. 6d. per 1,000, 
» Kiln Bricks, at 36s. per 1,000, 
»» Floor Bricks, 40s. per 1,000. 
Ridge Tiles, at 7*s. per 1,000. 
Cash Prices, Delivered in Trucks in London, or along the Line on 
the Eastern Counties Railway. 








A serviceable, well-made, and warranted TURRET CLOCK, te 
go eight days, and strike the hours, for forty guineas; not to strike, 
from fifteen to twenty guineas; adapted for the village church or 


school,—Apply to 
JOSEPH FAIRER, 
Turret Clock-maker to H. M.’s War Department, 
188, St. George-street East, London. 


ENSON’S WATCHES 


and CLOCKS. 
“ Perfection of mechanism.”—Morning Post. 


Gold, 5 to 100 Guineas. 


Silver, 2 to 50 Guineas, 


BENSON’S NEW ILLUSTRATED 
PAMPHLET, free for two stamps, <e- 
scriptive of every construction of watch, 
enables persons in any part of the world 
to select with the greatest certainty the 
watch best adapted to their use. Watches 
M sent free aud safe by post on receipt of a 
if remittance. 


J. W. BENSON, 


33 and 34, LUDGATE HILL, and 
46 and 47, CORNHILL, LONDON, EC, 


(Established 1749.) 


ENT, CHRONOMETER, WATCH, and 
CLOCK MAKER to the Queen and the late Prince Consort, and 
MAKER OF THE GREAT CLOCK FOR THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, 
Invites aitention to the superior workmanship and elegance 
design of his extensive Stock of Watches and Drawing-room Clocks, 
Ladies’ Gold Foreign Watches ... pedeees-enecee), See 
Gentlemen’s do. do. on 10 
Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s Gold English Lever Watches.... 18 5, 






















Strong Silver Lever Watches.......seeeeessessseesee 00 5 gy 

Gentlemen’s Gold Compensation Balance Watches ...... 40 oa 
Do. Silver do. do. . «- 

Marine Chronometers........+++ 35 


Gold and Silver Pocket Chronometers, Astronomical, Turret, and 
Bracket Clocks, of every description. An elegant assortment of 
London-made Fine Gold Albert and Guard Chains, &c. 
DENT, 61, Strand (adjoining Coutts’s Bank); 34 and 35, Royal 
Exchange; and at the Clock and Marine Compass Factory, Somerset 
Wharf, Strand, London, 

ay 
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NO SHUTTER BARS. 














ENNINGS’S SHOP-SHUTTER SHOE. 
SHOP SHUTTERS are SHOD and SECURED by the above, at 
HALF THE COST OF THE UNSIGHTLY AND DESTRUCTIVE 
SHUTTER BAR. Shops referred to in every publicstreet in London, 

When ordering the above, send FINISHED THICKNESS of 

Shutters, and the way they go up. 
Sold by all Ironmongers, and the Inventor, 
GEORGE JENNINGS, 
Sanitary and Engineering Depot, Holland-street, 
Blackfriars-road. 


OR CONTRACTORS’ WAGGONS, 
DOBBIN CARTS, BARROWS, and RAILWAY PLANT, 
Apply to HUGHES & MARCH, 
Engineers and Timber Merchants, Falcon Works, Loughborough. 


ARPAULINS, MARQUES, &. 
for SALE or HIRE, 
SCAFFOLD and HEMP-ROPE FALLS. 
H. PIGGOTT, 
59, Bishopsgate-street Without, E.C. Manufacturer, by appointment, 
te her Majesty’s Honourable Board of Ordnance. 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


(PARPAULINS for COVERING WORKS. 


SCAFFOLD AND HEMP ROPE FALLS. 
AWNINGS FOR FOUNDATION STONES, 


CARY & PRIER, 
DE BEAUVOIR FACTORY, SOUTHGATE ROAD, N. 


’ 
ROGGoON & C0O’S 
NOISELESS ELASTIC 
KAMPTULICON, 
Or INDIA-RUBBER FLOOR-CLOTH. 

Impervious to wet, indestructible by damp, soft to the tread, and 
warm to the feet ; well adapted for aisles of churches, public offices, 
rooms, shops, &c. as well for its comfort as extreme durability. Also 
used very largely for billiard mats,—Patterns may be seen at 2, Dow- 
gate-hill, London, E.C, 


AMPTULICON, or ELASTIC FLOOR- 
CLOTH, as made by GOUGH & BOYCE, the Original 
Patentees, and laid exclusively by them at the Houses of Parliament, 
and numerous other Public Offices. It is especially adapted for 
churches, mansions, public rooms, shops, and passages, being clean, 
warm, noiseless, dry, and economical.—GOUGH & BOYCE, No. 12, 
Bush-lane, Cannon-street, London,—Forwarded to all parts of the 
country. 
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PAVEMENTS, combining a highly decorative and ica) 
substitute for ordinary floors of their perishable coverings. MAW & 
CO.’8 Pattern-book, designed by M. Digby Wyatt, esq. together with a 
special design and estimate of cost adapted to any given dimensions of 
hall, passage, conservatory, verandah, frieze, &c. will be sent on appli- 
cation to Benthall Works, Broseley, Salop. 

May be seen at the Exhibition of Building Inventions, &c. now 
| olay They Galleries of the Architectural Exhibition, 9, Conduit- 
s . e 

London Agent—W. B. SIMPSON, 456, West Strand, who has on 
view a great variety of Speci of the P: t 
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HAVE re ee ALBION-PLACE, BLACK 


RIARS, 
TO 50, CONDUIT-STREET, REGENT-STREET. 
ENCAUSTIC AND OTHER PAVEMENTS. 
EARTHENWARE AND PLAIN TILES. 
DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES PREPARED, 
MANUFACTORY, STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 





EAKE’S TERRO-METALLIC TILES, 
given, that the 

LONDON DEPOT for this WARE is REMOVED to No. 21 Wharf, 
Macclesfield-street North, City-read Basin, N. @ndly, that the trade 
term, “* TERRO-METALLIC ” is the exclusive right of the Proprietor ; 
and Srdly, that the ‘‘ Reports of the Juries,” page 581, of the Grea’ 
Exhibition, note the grant of a First-class Medal, and rank the Manu- 
factories known so long as “‘ The Tileries,” Tunstall, Staffordshire as 
the first of the kind in the world, 








AMPTULICON, 
or, ELASTIC FLOOR CLOTH. 
TAYLER, HARRY, & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS and PATENTEES, 19, Gutter-lane, Cheapside. 
WORKS, DEPTFORD-GREEN. 





AY’S PATENT WATERPROOF GLUE 


(as invented by Mr. HAY, Admiralty Cnemist at the Royal 
Naval Dockyard, Portsmouth) is of universal application, is a sub- 
stitute for marine glue, and one-third of the cost, namely, 221. per 


bas three 

It is invaluable for calking the seams of ships’ decks, being thr . 
times as durable asordinary pitch. It has been tried for upwards 0 
seven years in Her Majesty’sshiy “ Blonde,” perfectly resisting during 
that time the action of the sun and weather. t 

It causes joints of wood, slates, tiles, and all metals to adhere mee. 
firmly ; will stand an enormous pressure, and make them water-tig’ 

It is a substitute for black paint, and is considerably cheaper - 
applied te weather-boarding and fencing; and is a preservative a4 
all iron and woodwork, and when applied to bricks or stones hg 
prevent damp. This composition is especially adapted for applicati 
as a coating to submarine and other telegraphic wires. sive’ 

It is requested that on all orders the purpose for which it is req! 


be stated, 
London Agents. 
Messrs. G. C. WARDEN & CO. 
12, Londen-street, Fenchurch-street, E.C. j Factory, Chandos-street, 


rt, Por 
“ ? "GEORGE WEEKS, Mavager. 
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